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nowmobile Country 


They are very much a part 
of the Winter scene in the 
countryside. Cursed, praised or 
marveled at, snowmobiles have 
their place in Yermont life. 
















N ot everybody wants to ride a snow- 
mobile, for instance me who never 
learned to balance a bike. But often as I 
pług along on snowshoes, I realize that 
snowmobilers seem to have at least the 
most convivial fun of all winter outdoors- 
men. 

Vermonters who rode snowmobiles 
were often on the defensive a few years 
back. I recall a charged atmosphere in a 
Vermont House of Representatives com- 
mittee room. 

"Snowmobiles should be outlawed in 
all of Vermont!" someone shouted an- 
grily. 

The committee chairman banged for 
order as negotiations for the 1972 snow- 
mobile laws ground on. In the corridor 
outside a sunburned man spoke to a re¬ 
porter. 

"We're not against fair snowmobile 
regulations," he said, pointing to the 
VAST patch on his jacket. "We're way 
ahead of the laws now, even distributing 
'No Snowmobiling' signs for those who 
don't want snów machines on their prop- 
erty." Several of his friends, all wearing 
the same emblem, joined him. 

"What's VAST?" I asked. 

"The Vermont Association of Snów 
Travelers," they all answered at once, as 
if eager to have it known. 

Since that day I have learned a lot 
about America's largest State snowmobile 
association, a group of local clubs who 
have banded together to support high 
standards for the sport that involves 25 
percent of all Vermont citizens. 

In 1965 there was scarcely a snów ma¬ 
chinę in the State; by 1974 there were over 
32,000 registered in Vermont. In the early 
days of no-control, zooming machines 
could be seen whizzing up and down 
roads, annoying some people to a point 
of near hysteria. And what was worse, 
according to some, they pushed into the 
woods, spoiled the quiet and caused 
damage to deer herds and sapling trees. 

Newspapers carried columns of news 
on snowmobile problems and tended to 
overlook thoughtful operators who saw 
snowmobiles as great winter rescue de- 
vices as well as family fun machines 
which needed firm statewide Controls. 
Local clubs were springing up all over the 
State, recognizing that there must be 
organization or disaster. Representatives 
of local clubs got together, and that is 
how VAST began. 

In the spring of 1968 VAST held its first 
annual meeting at St. Johnsbury with 600 
members from 20 local clubs. Today there 
are 200 clubs and some 20,000 members 
who subscribe to the motto of "Safe Sanę 
Snowmobiling" and a constitution with 
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Ybrmonts 

Responsible 

Snowmobilers 


By Córa Cheney 

Photographs by Ellen Foscue Johnson 



Henry Hart, vice president of Weston Ridge Riders, checks a VAST trail sign. 
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W es ton Ridge Riders pause on bridge over 
Wantastiquet Riuer which they built as a 
club project (the bridge, not the river). 


the objectives to encourage the lawful 
and responsible use of snowmobiles; to 
seek and support the protection of Ver- 
mont's natural environment; to promote 
recreational areas for the sport; to sup¬ 
port and encourage reasonable snow- 
mobile legislation; and to render public 
service in case of emergency. 

"Only the Republican Party in Ver- 
mont has morę members," someone said 
recently, and actually, that's probably 
true. State officials are increasingly aware 
of the size and social power of the group. 
A profile of a typical VAST member 
shows a person Vermont-born, who 
morę than likely lives in or near the com- 
munity where he was born, a person with 
a real stake in Vermont's futurę, whose 
interests in the State are deeper than just 
a day's ride in the snów. 

"We don't chase deer," said one mem¬ 
ber hotly, answering an often repeated 
charge. "After all, this is our commu- 
nity. We grew up here, we hunt here, 
and we treasure our deer herd. It's the ir- 
responsible visitor who often gives 
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snowmobiling a bad name, and our club 
goes after the violators harder than the 
police do!" 

The package of snowmobiling laws 
that passed in 1972 appears to have satis- 
fied snowmobilers and environmentalists 
alike. The chief provisions are that ma- 
chines used off the owner's property 
must be registered with the Department 
of Public Safety. Headlights and efficient 
mufflers are required, with 82 decibels 
on the A scalę at 50 feet the maximum 
noise allowed on new machines. Ma¬ 
chines may not be operated on public 
highways except under controlled condi- 
tions. The chief restriction is that no 
snowmobiler may ride on land other than 
his own, public or private, without the 
express permission of the owner. It is not 
necessary for a landowner to post his 
land against snowmobiling. 

"We're not just a winter time group. 
We meet and work the year round," said 
Mountain Tamers club member Miliard 
Stranahan of East Calais, a telephone 
company employee and director of the 


Washington County snowmobile clubs. 
Stranahan took charge of the typical an- 
nual May green-up, clean-up which be- 
came a trail clearing day. 

With 320 members in this VAST mem¬ 
ber club the Calais Memoriał Hall was 
crowded with families who had turned 
up for fun and work that afternoon. The 
men started out in groups to remove the 
signs and mend the fences, pick up any 
litter, and generally improve the 65 miles 
of trails for which blanket club use had 
been granted. 

"Many of our members are landown- 
ers, so there is no permission problem 
there. So far no owner has failed to give 
our club the right to cross his land, not 
even on a tree farm, where not a seedling 
has been injured," said Stranahan. 

When a landowner opens his land he 
designates where the trails may go, and 
the club takes the responsibility of post- 
ing route signs, a familiar black and 
orange square with a silhouetted snow¬ 
mobile on its face. 

"And then we entertain the landown- 
ers at an annual pienie," Stranahan 
added. 

Unless an out of State snowmobiler is 
lucky enough to belong to a local club, he 
uses the 200 miles of trails in State parks 
and public lands or obtains his own per¬ 
mission rights. The local person who 
does not have club membership faces the 
same situation, and club members who 
do not abide by the laws face dismissal 
from the group, a practical incentive to 
ethical snowmobiling. 

Historically, Vermont communities 
have been held together by the Church, 
temperance societies, the Grange, and 
charitible organizations for sociability, 
but in the past few decades these 
groups have diminished and in some 
cases, vanished. The scene was right for 
the incredible growth of snowmobile 
clubs which have provided family social 
outlets that were missing in many towns. 

'Tve lived here all my life," said Mrs. 
Janet Stranahan. "So have most of the 
club members here. Most of us went to 
school together," She glanced around the 
hall where a few mothers and children 
were chatting. "I always hated winter 
until I got my first snowmobile. Now it's 
a way of life here." 

Club members maintain a good image. 
VAST clubs raise money in four column 
figures for the March of Dimes, the Ver- 
mont Mental Health Association, for hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and such special 
projects as the restoration of the Calais 
GAR Memoriał Hall, built in the late 
1880's, which is now being used in re¬ 
turn as the snowmobile club house. 








VAST members donate blood, sup- 
port Boy and Girl Scouts and give Christ- 
mas parties for needy children. In Barre 
the Sno Bees Club worked with the Barre 
Fish and Gamę Club in pruning apple 
trees in remote areas for the preservation 
of wildlife. 

A favorite way to raise money is by 
ride-ins, in which merchants pledge so 
much a mile for charity. The annual 
Northeast Kingdom Ride-In to St. Johns- 
bury is the longest in the United States 
with 23,000 entries last year. 

Brookline Club member Fred Robinson 
who is now unable to ride his machinę 
for physical reasons nevertheless keeps 
his club membership. This year he super- 
intended a ride-in that never took place 
for lack of snów, but pledges he had se- 
cured raised $1200 for the March of 
Dimes. His five-year-old daughter Kelly 
was the Vermont March of Dimes poster 
girl this year. 

When eleven-year-old Boy Scout Larry 
Carroll of Elsmere, New York, got lost 
from his troop during a winter camp-out 


in 28 degree weather at Stratton last 
Winter, Corporal Cornelius Reid, Ver- 
mont State Trooper, was called in to take 
over rescue operations. Due to his off- 
duty efforts, area snowmobile clubs were 
already set up with rescue committees for 
just such an emergency. 

Local clubs converged within the hour 
before the 20 State rescue machines ar- 
rived. Over 225 volunteers, notified by 
the network of rescue workers, took part 
in the 24-hour search that located the 
boy. Larry was found in good health by a 
snowmobiler three miles from camp on a 
VAST trail. Hikers, aircraft crash yictims, 
skiers, and climbers have been located by 
similar rescue tactics. 

"Law enforcement among snowmobil- 
ers is no problem now," said Corporal 
Reid. "The clubs control their members. 
In fact, there were only 45 complaints 
among all snów machinę operators last 
year, and half of those complaints were 
dropped." 

Clubs stress safety in movies and 
speeches, and an annual safety poster 


contest with $1200 in prizes is held in all 
schools. VAST supports a National 
Snowmobile Patrol, similar to the Nation¬ 
al Ski Patrol. 

Economically, the 37,000 registered 
machines in Vermont bring in revenue. 
In 1973, $18,900,000 was spent on snow- 
mobiles and accessories and $916,000 be- 
came taxes that went to the State. 

Finally there's the angle of just plain 
fun for VAST members who ride the ma¬ 
chines in crisp winter air and have a hot 
community supper afterward, followed 
by a dance with live local musie. It's the 
country club, the ladies' aid, and the 
lodge rolled into one. It's the box supper 
in summer, the convivial bottle of beer 
after Green-Up day chores, and it's 
sugar-on-snow at some member's sugar 
house in late winter for babies to great- 
grandparents who take part in the local 
clubs. 

There have been some (dare I say it?) 
VAST changes in old time free-wheeling 
snowmobiling, thanks to the Vermont 
Association of Snów Travelers. c o? 
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An annual snowmobile 
marathon brings 
Vermonters out-of-doors, 
and together 

The 

Newport 

Safari 

Written and photographed 
by Ethan Hubbard 


I f someone had told me a year ago that a 
snowmobile safari involving some 600 
machines was going to be fun, let alone 
constructive, I would have told him he 
was out of his mind. But I guess like a lot 
of things in life, some experiences have to 
be tried before they are understood. For 
me, the invitation to ride with "the pack" 
was too obvious to turn down — all 600 
machines were going to pass right over 
my front lawn. 

Maybe to some people, this annual 
Winter event seems absurd, making the 
participants appear morę like invading 
Martians than Vermonters. But to those 
who know snowmobiling, the 110-mile 
Newport Safari is the Super Bowl of trail 
rides in Vermont, an event that goes be- 
yond the mere mechanics of sliding along 
on the snów. As a St. Johnsbury man said 
to me, "It's a chance to see the best of 
Vermont from off the highways, a chance 
to be with family and friends away from 
the TV. It's a beautiful weekend, a really 
beautiful weekend/' 

Snowmobiling has mushroomed in the 
past few years in snów country, and Ver- 
mont's 32,000 snów machines are not just 
evidence of another recreation sport. 
Rather they have helped open a whole 


new outlook to life in a climate where 
winter consumes a fuli six months. "It's a 
family sport," my Hardwick neighbor 
commented. "We get the whole bunch 
out of doors for good recreation. The Sa¬ 
fari, well, that's something else. We look 
forward to it all year." 

Tm not a snowmobiler and really 
hadn't planned on going along on the Sa¬ 
fari. I didn't own a machinę, let alone 
know how to drive one. When I woke on 
that crisp January morning, a good 100 
machines had already passed over my 
land in Craftsbury on route to Newport 
30 miles to the north. I couldn't resist the 
temptation to be part of it, or at least try. 
I wanted to see what all the talk about the 
Safari had been about. Grabbing a cam¬ 
era and a tape recorder, I headed out to 
meet the trail. But I really had no idea 
whether snowmobilers would pick me 
up, and with most machines having pas- 
sengers already, I wasn't surę Td get a 
ride. I stood on the trail a stone's throw 
from my house and put out my thumb. 
The very first machinę stopped and 
picked me up. It was Bill Hill out of Hard¬ 
wick, riding with Noel Lussier and their 
children in a pack of five machines. 

They had come from all parts of north- 
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ern Vermont for the ride. People were 
trucking in their machines on pick-ups 
and towing them behind their cars on 
smali trailers. From Burlington, where 
there was little or no snów, the large con- 
tingent of riders trailered in their ma¬ 
chines to the starting point in Hardwick. 
From Orleans came a tractor trailer truck 
with thirty-two machines to leave off at 
the start. Collectively some 600 machines 
embarked on the 54 mile first leg to 
Newport. 

"It's bringing the smali Vermont com- 
munities together," said a Middlesex 
man. "These smali towns have been 
drifting apart for a long time, but this 
riding puts them closer together now." 

The day was to see almost 900 Ver- 
monters touring through one of Ver- 
mont's most majestic areas, enjoying a sit 
down dinner in the Albany Church, and 
later dining and dancing at Newport's 
Armory. My driver explained, "It's New- 
port's ride and the people of Newport 
turn out to help. We're going to fili up 
those Newport motels, get our hot show- 
ers, and dance up a storm. Tomorrow 
weTl ride back to Hardwick — if we can." 

I had barely ever ridden as a passenger 
on a snów machinę before and found that 
at times I was having trouble staying on. 
It was kind of like riding a horse bareback 
— gripping with your legs and hanging 
on for dear life. Ali around me were the 
"pros," bedecked in colorful and func- 
tional one-piece snowmobile suits and 
helmets. Their style was light and almost 
romantic as they turned effortlessly like 
slalom skiers, waving gallantly with a 
free hand, broad grins on their faces. I on 
the other hand felt like a complete klutz; I 
could barely hang on at times when the 
ruts were bad and only managed to puli 
off one or two realistic one-hand waves 
with its appropriate accompanying grin. 
Adding to my awkwardness was the fact 
that I was dressed insanely for the jour- 
ney in summer pants with a stocking cap 
that kept slipping off my head, and in- 
stead of taking a gripping hand off the 
handle to rearrange the hat, Td nudge my 
head against Bill HilFs back to straighten 
it out. Needless to say Fm surę that Bill 
was surę he had picked up a novice. 

Bill explained that riding on the beaten 
trail wasn't what pleasure riding was all 
about. "It gets pretty rutty when you get 
that many machines eating up the 
snów." He then veered off the track and 
through a thicket of woods where the 
snów lay fluffy and untouched. The dif- 
ference was incredible — smooth, light 
and airy. 

Back on the trail again we regrouped, 
scooting over the frozen ground under 
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long avenues of fir and spruce trees. The 
sun shone brilliantly that morning and 
the sky was blue and elear. From Crafts- 
bury Common we looked down into the 
Black River Valley to the sight of hun- 
dreds of machines winding their way 
toward Albany village. It was, I had to 
admit despite the intrusion of man in na¬ 
turę, a beautiful sight. 

I kept marveling at the organization of 
the ride. Directional signs accurately 
marked each turn of the trail. Where 
there was a chance of danger at hardtop 
crossings, men and women snowmo- 
bilers were on hand to carefully direct 
machines across in safety. The very na¬ 
turę of the 54-mile course showed some- 
one had a genius for choosing the most 
scenie and safest route, yet at the same 
time we were Crossing land only where 
permission had been granted by the hun- 
dreds of land owners. Group leaders rep- 
resenting many of Vermont's 211 local 
clubs madę surę that the stragglers and 
broken down machines were cared for. 
There was careful planning, ongoing eti- 
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quette and politeness, and really a tangi- 
ble joy in the riding. You could feel it 
everywhere. 

I quickly learned that the image I had 
held of a marathon snowmobile endur- 
ance trip simply didn't exist on the Safari. 
My picture was of a rough group which 
tossed beer cans and cigarette packs in 
the woods, and terrorized anything that 
got in their path. Instead, this was a real 
social gathering, a day which was to be 
taken with ease and enjoyment, a time to 
gather with friends and neighbors. 

About three miles out of Albany vil- 
lage, a group of 30 machines had coralled 
in a covered wagon circle. The group of 
families were basking łaziły in the warm 
morning sunshine. Men with tanned 
faces lay back luxuriously across their 
machines like lions at rest. Women un- 
buckled their helmets, unzipped their 
ski-do suits, lit up cigarettes and chatted. 
Children were laughing and playing with 
each other, shooting snowballs at trees 
and other stationary targets. Our group 
stopped and joined them, and while we 


didn't know most of the people, we were 
given a warm welcome. The mood was 
light, with plenty of conversation about 
the conditions of the trail and how the 
machines were running, and always 
good ribbing and joshing about the 
makes and styles of machines. "Hey 
Larry, better get a 'Cat.' Garbageman's 
going to take that thing you're riding to 
the dump and shoot it. Glad you could 
make it though." 

Later we came off a big sloping hill into 
the beautiful village of Albany where the 
townspeople had turned out to feed the 
hungry riders. There was a fiesta atmo- 
sphere to the town; the beli on the old 
schoolhouse was pealing and hundreds 
of people strolled casually through the 
streets browsing and chatting. Three 
hundred machines with gaiły decorated 
flags and decals rested around the church 
and the Davis General Storę, their own¬ 
ers standing by them like eager 4-H 
youngsters ready to field questions about 
the breed of machinę. People compared 
notes about the course and the weather: 










"A little too warm today. My machine's 
running hot/' remarked a crew-topped, 
barrel-chested man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davis and their son, Bob, 
were pumping gas at the two pumps at 
their storę, and though it was the peak of 
the energy crunch, snowmobilers were 
earnest in saying that they had done 
without a few trips in their car to make 
this run. "We're working people, and we 
need a good day of enjoyment." 

Members of the Albany Church had 
been putting on the sit-down dinner for 
the Safari for the past five years and the 
townspeople's best recipes had madę the 
meal famous. The linę was long and 
stretched way outside the church. Tickets 
were bought at the door, and according 
to the organizers of the dinner, proceeds 
were used for community betterment 
projects. The morę I understood the na¬ 
turę of snowmobiling and this particular 
run, the morę I realized how constructive 
the sport has actually become. 

From Albany the riders continued on 
their northerly route to Irasburg and Cov- 
entry along the frozen Black River. The 
valley is a broad, fiat farming region and 
the warm mid-day sun shone so brightly 
that riders were removing their ski-do 
suits and traveling in shirt sleeves. One 
fellow out of Hardwick was merrily 
zooming along bare chested. 

The late afternoon sun was setting as 
we came over the last hill to Newport 
City. The Armory was the official finish 


Safari riders pause, below, before gliding 
into Albany for a sitdown dinner 
which is rapidly becoming a 
tradition for oisitors and hosts. 


for the Vermont Mental Health Associa- 
tion where 72 riders collected a thousand 
dollars. In Rutland, we rode for the Ver- 
mont Crippled Children's Association 
and raised almost five thousand. Surę, 
the hysterical environmentalist is gun- 
ning for us. He always will be. But this is 
the Vermonter's winter sport, and we 
think we're helping the state's economy 
and recreation as well as adding some- 
thing exciting to the lives of thousands 
of Vermonters." 

The dinner and the dance were a huge 
success with Newport's snowmobile club 
and citizenry putting on a great evening 
of entertainment. It had been an amazing 
day. I couldn't help but feel that the Safa¬ 
ri had done what the Middlesex man had 
spoken about — getting the smali Ver- 
mont communities together. 

I suppose we're in a time when the 
memory of community gatherings excites 
our imagination and we often find our- 
selves fumbling with the mechanics of in- 
corporating old-fashioned ways. Church 
socials, barn raisings, corn huskings and 
the like have probably just about run 
their course in most of the country. But 
the 21st century may see Vermont towns 
supporting gatherings of another sort, in 
tune with the times like the Newport Sa¬ 
fari. And that's not bad. c O? 


linę and a good crowd of spectators had 
gathered to welcome those who had com- 
pleted the run. You couldn't help but 
notice the look of pride on the face of 
every rider who crossed the invisible linę 
into the parking area. Youngsters and 
oldsters (a 74-year-old man was in our 
group), housewives and men who had 
long ago given up thinking of themselves 
as athletes, crossed the linę, fuli of a 
sense of accomplishment and literally 
glowing with the excitement of the day. 

The Newport people had set up a re- 
ception in the Armory that afternoon and 
tired and worn drivers rejuvenated them- 
selves with free coffee and sandwiches. 
While standing around the parking area 
watching drivers coming in, I happened 
to meet up with Norman Hayes, Presi- 
dent of the Vermont Association of Snów 
Travelers. Hayes, a Burlington concrete 
businessman, talked about snowmobil¬ 
ing. "We're sportsmen, Vermont sports- 
men, and we love naturę and being in na¬ 
turę as much as anyone. Litter? Tm not a 
beer drinker and this can is the only piece 
of litter I found on the entire 54-mile 
course. We have 22,500 members in 
VAST — probably morę members per 
State population than any other State — 
and we're trying to make this a great 
sport. Last winter we had a charity drive 

















THE SHELBURNE MUSEUM 
- BETWEEN BLIZZARDS 

By Ralph Nading Hill 
Photographs by Clyde H. Smith 


after the leaf-watchers depart but 
before the snów flies, Vermonters 
are left to their own devices on a hushed 
brown landscape. This interwal is short in 
the mountains (at least the ski resorts 
hope so). Elsewhere it can be somewhat 
longer — seven months at the Shelburne 
Museum. 

In the clutch of icy winds and deep- 
ening drifts its buildings look bereft of 
life and purpose, not exactly as if they 
had been abandoned but as if their occu- 
pants were hibernating or had all gone 
south. To passers-by it seems that noth- 
ing is or will be going on until the apples 
bloom and the first of next year's crop of 
some 130,000 visitors start streaming 
through the Museum complex's covered 
bridge entranceway. 

Appearances can be misleading. Ac- 
tually, the Museum's live bee exhibit is 
no busier in June than the interiors of 
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The eagle monument that stands 
guard in front of Shelburne's frontier 
log cabin gets a 
symbolic winter blanketing. 


many of these buildings when the days 
are short and the icicles long. It takes no 
serious exercise in logie to deduce that 
if several hundred thousand feet are to 
tramp through 200-year-old structures 
year after year a vigorous program of 
maintenance is necessary. 

A museum that is committed to pre- 
serve a 220-foot sidewheel steamboat 
exposed to sun, rain, ice, sleet, and snów 
for seven decades afloat and ashore must 
be prepared to cope with the tendency of 
old wood (and old canvas which covers 
the hurricane and promenadę decks) to 
rot. The top deck cannot sustain the 
weight of two-foot snowfalls and must 
be completely cleared after each storm 
with wooden shovels that won't damage 
the canvas. The bright work in the engine 
room must be covered with whale oil or 
grease to prevent condensation and 
rust. The water works and sprinkler sys- 















Aida Spear, head housekeeper at Shelbume spreads one of the 
many hundreds of quilts stored in the "Hat and Fragrance" Building. 
At left, Secuńty Officer Jim 0'Boyle displays ualuable antiyue doli 


tems have to be drained, for the boat is 
one of the "buildings" that is not heated. 
Cutting and fitting decking and other 
woodwork in a structure where nothing 
is square or level takes time. It would be 
morę comfortable to do it in the spring or 
summer but that is the time for painting, 
and if large areas were also roped off for 
repairs there wouldn't be much room for 
the public. The carpenters must also 
double as riggers. Netting for the rail- 
ings of the decks isn't for sale any morę 
so they have to make it out of ropę in the 
carpenter shop. 

Roofs, eaves, and sills of all the Mu- 
seum buildings have to be watched and 
repaired, and thousands of square feet of 
floors — many of them with the original 
wide boards — must be painted. This 
task is undertaken by the ground crews 
as soon as they have put away and re- 
conditioned their mowing machines and 
other equipment, and after they have 
prepared hundreds of rosę bushes for the 
onslaught of cold, sprayed the cedars 
with plastic to prevent wind-burn, sur- 
rounded the smali trees in the arbor- 
etum with wire mesh to protect them 
from rodents, and marked off the road 
system, which they also plow in its en- 
tirety for security purposes. Any extra 
time is spent repairing and retouching 
any of the 191 horse-drawn conveyances 
in the Horseshoe Barn and Shaker Shed 
that need it. And some always do. 

Shortly after the Museum closes in 
mid-October, valuable paintings must be 
moved from u n heated buildings to 
heated galleries, which must maintain 
proper humidity the year around. The 
houses filled with period furnishings 




































must frequently be scrutinized. Extremes 
of temperaturę and humidity are also bad 
for furniture, particularly with veneer 
and inlay. The furniture, of course, must 
be mothballed and covered. 

Unless extraordinary care is taken of 
old textiles, they will fade and deterio- 
rate. Thus the Museum's innumerable 
fabrics, including the country's finest 
quilt and doli collections, must be hand 
cleaned. Every last item of pewter, brass, 
and silver must be polished, and rust re- 
moved or repelled from implements of 
iron or Steel. These are legion. There 
are, for example, over 5,000 tools in that 
collection. 

Objects of leather, and these include 
the seats of many of the horsedrawn 
vehicles, must be treated to forestall dry- 
ing and cracking. Wool curtains, bed- 
ding, and clothing require mothballing; 
all the beds in the houses and in the 77- 
conderoga's staterooms have to be unmade 
and remade in the spring. All showcases 
must be washed and cleaned, also walls, 
woodwork, and early wooden venetian 
blinds. The work of the housekeeping 
Staff is not only never done, it approxi- 
mates perpetual motion. 

The same may be said of the activities 
in the administration building. Photo- 
graphing and documenting the Mu- 
seum's 200,000-odd items has been going 
on for twenty-seven years and will never 
be finished as long as there are new 
acquisitions, which there always are. 
And the same holds true of the expand- 
ing library. Winter is the season for prog- 


Thefamed "Presidential Locomotiue" aboue, spent many years 
standing without cover but nożu is protected by housing. Not 
so fortunate, but perhaps morę durable is the elegant "Ticonderoga" 
which rests in permanent dry dock in the museum complex. Other 
buildings gwe a false impression of inactioity in these Winter scenes. 
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ress in the writing and printing of cata- 
logs of the various collections, and for 
making up schedules for the spring pil- 
grimages of hundreds of school children 
— not to mention explanatory materiał 
for their teachers. A new summer lecture 
series, conducted with the Continuing 
Education Department of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, must be programmed. 

Just how the Museum would get every- 
thing done if, like Williamsburg, it were 
located in what some might cali a luckier 
climate and remained open the year 
around, is fortunately just hypothesis. 
The fact is, there is no time for practical- 
ly any of these activities when the public 
is present. Except that it could certainly 
use the revenues of a longer season, the 
Museum is not at all to be pitied for the 
mothball months. 

If it is to continue to justify a national 
reputation for its immaculate presence, 
there must be a season for grooming, and 
there is no better time than between bliz- 
zards. 























The hardships are certainly less, 
but the adventure is still the same for 

Vermont’s New Pioneers 


By Fonda Lichtenstein 
and Andy Bryner 
Photographs by John Perry 
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T here is a lot you don't see from Inter¬ 
state 89, the four-lane that passes 
over the mountains down the center of 
Vermont. But wind your way along route 
132 from Pompanoosuc to Sharon, or 
take the back road from Sharon to East 
Barnard and don't be afraid of sampling 
those tiny country roads the State is fa- 
mous for, and you will see beautiful old 
Vermont farmsteads. You'11 also probably 
see the newer, inexpensive mobile homes 
and pre-fabricated houses. But what will 
probably surprise you are the owner-built 
houses tucked in along the way. These 
houses, alternatives to what is commer- 
cially available, rangę in style from quiet- 
ly traditional to incredibly bizarre, from 
tiny shacks to huge, sprawling behe- 
moths covering hillsides. Generally, they 
incorporate the best of many building 
styles and techniques, and are designed 
out of the owners' imaginations with the 
advice of neighbors. 

We started building our own house in 
the White River Valley town of Sharon 
several years ago. One of us brought five 
years of building experience and the love 
of rough lumber, and the other brought 
the imagination of a sculptress unclut- 
tered by practicalities, and a love of 
stone. 

From May to September the construc- 
tion of our house was easy; we lived in a 
log cabin in Strafford and had enough 
money from selling our old farm to hire 
friends to help on the framework. In mid- 
September we left the log house and 
moved to Sharon, and into one "room" 
of our new home (an enclosure of six-by- 
six-inch posts and beams holding up a 
roof of plywood and black asphalt paper). 
Within two days the Indian summer 
ended with temperatures dropping into 
the Iow 20's and we were only slightly 
successful in suppressing our feelings of 
panie. The cold snap marked the begin- 
ning of a temporary, but fast and furious 
construction routine. We hastily connect- 
ed a wood stove to a pipę sticking out of 
the side of the house and wrapped the 
posts with polyethylene sheets to keep 
the wind and rain out. We also ran out of 
money and couldnY hire any morę help. 
October arrived and the rest of the wood 
stoves ordered from a Maine foundry still 
hadn't been delivered, so we began to ask 
around. Our neighbor Roy, wouldn't bar- 
gain over the exotic Andes parlor model 
he had, but instead gave it to us on an in- 
definite "loan" basis, telling us it wasn't 
doing him any good in the shed and was 
only getting rusty. 

Winter came and luckily for us, it was a 
mild one. We just managed to keep up 
with sheathing, insulation, firewood, 


Windows, and stoves. By December we 
had five almost-tight rooms, a sauna bath 
and a frozen water linę. There had not 
been much snów on the ground and sev- 
eral 10 below nights had driven the frost 
down and frozen the linę running from 
our well to the house. We formed bucket 
brigades, and at least once a day hauled 
two five galion buckets from the well 300 
feet to the house . . . down the steep 
temporary stairs, through the temporary 
greenhouse, and into the temporary 
kitchen. 

By summer we had 11 rooms, a garden, 
green grass, birds and we were finally re- 
laxed enough to be able to talk about it 
all. With summer came the realization 
that there was something morę to life 
than hammers and nails, beams and 
boards. 

We had started with a three inch clay 
model and a few sketches and have end¬ 
ed up with a structure which in very few 
ways resembles the ideas it started with. 
We designed as we built and when it was 
elear there was a better way to use a 
space, we accommodated. At first the 
lower section of the house was going to 
consist of 2 stories above the ground lev- 
el. But when the baekhoe didn't strike 
ledge in digging the foundation hole, as it 
had up above, we put in a basement to 
make it three stories. Later that summer, 
we discovered that if the third floor of the 
lower section was built, as planned, the 
entire magnificent Southern view would 
be blocked from the upper and central 
living core of the house. So plans 
changed again. 

We have a strong, comfortable, safe- 
feeling place. It consists of three large 
sheds resting on ledge and is framed with 
green hemlock and spruce which grew 
within a 40-mile radius. The 50-foot high 
structure faces south and has lots of glass 
walls to admit solar warmth. The upper 
level is separated from the lower level by 
a section of ledge that drops ten feet. The 
ledge will eventually be covered with 
ferns, flowers and vegetables growing 
under a greenhouse passageway, (a fan¬ 
tasy of the sculptress). The house cost 
about $20 per square foot of floor space, 
including labor, and it will have taken 
about two years of part-time work to 
complete. 

M ike and LeeAnn St. John's story be¬ 
gan at the Polka Dot Diner in White River 
Junction. Their van was parked outside 
and in it were all their possessions. They 
were ending a cross-country exodus from 
California looking for a place to settle. 
They liked the Polka Dot Diner and de- 
cided to look at Yermont morę closely. 


Locating in an apartment in South Straf¬ 
ford, they found work and then began 
searching for land. Eventually they were 
able to buy 24 acres on the Miller Pond 
Road and they moved into a hastily con- 
structed shed. Their house site, an old 
cellar hole, was ready after some rebuild- 
ing of the old stone foundation. 

LeeAnn began a large vegetable garden 
and Mikę commuted to Lebanon, New 
Hampshire where he was dissembling an 
old carriage house board by board in or¬ 
der to salvage the Windows, doors, 
beams, boards and bricks. The St. Johns 
bought an old flat-bed truck to move the 
materials the 25 miles to South Strafford. 

The first piece of wood went on to the 
cellar hole in July. And the framing, walls 
and roof were up just in time for the first 
snów. Within two years, countless hours 
of labor and a cash investment of $8,200, 
Mikę and LeeAnn have a fine spread with 
a garden, a bubbling brook, sugar bush, an 
apple orchard, meadowland, a woodlot, 
privacy and a large but inviting salt-box 
style house with roomy porches hanging 
out over a ledge. 

To Ken MacKenzie, building a house 
was a fulltime job. He is an architect 
and has studied the science and art of in- 
venting a structure that will serve a parti- 
cular useful function. "I don't know what 
goes through the mind of the average guy 
with no architectural background," Ken 
told us recently. "I imagine it might be a 
fairly simple process. Whereas with me, I 
go through reams and reams of tracing 
paper. Thousands of ideas are going 
through my head, as to what a room 
could be or what a space could be or how 
it's going to be built, on and on. Being an 
architect has helped me in many ways, 
certainly. But it's a hindrance too, be- 
cause I have all these facts in my mind. 
I've got such an infinite selection, it be- 
comes very difficult to narrow it down to 
one house. Lve got so many ideas of what 
I would like to do." 

Ken is one of the few architects we 
know who is building his houses by him- 
self. For their own house now, the Mac- 
Kenzies felt that "economy of space" was 
essential. "Everything was madę just 
about as smali as we thought possible to 
make, and still be functional. It is also the 
way we live. Saving money and saving 
heat; that's one of my big things," Ken 
said. "Tm convinced that the big house, 
in the futurę, is going to be a drug on the 
market." 

We've seen houses built by teachers, 
mechanics, artists, mothers, carpenters 
and musicians. Their time is usually di- 
vided between building, regular work 
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and living. Ken lives houses all the time. 
Our immediate impression of his and 
Caroline's house was one of peaceful- 
ness. What a pleasure it was to be in it, 
with so many beautiful smali details of 
space and workmanship appearing one 
after another. The interior is all tongue 
and groove board, with textures and 
planes designed to guide a viewer's eyes 
gently over the walls, floors, ceilings and 
then up the stairs. Caroline, an artist also, 
and Ken designed delightful stained glass 
Windows which turn the upstairs into a 
kaleidoscope of color and shapes. The 
siding is rough cedar board, applied in 
unusual patterns. The rich golden colors 
of the cedar are a beautiful complement 
to the pine trees and impeccable land- 
scaping around the house. 

"It's like being in a little church," we 
agreed. Apparently we struck a positive 
chord with Ken because he replied, "I 
feel Tm just the instrument of a higher 
force. I can take the credit for being the 
person that put this place together but I 
won't take the credit for the concept, or 
the feeling." 

Peter Orgain's life, like Ken MacKen- 
zie's has centered around houses for the 
past four years. His current fantasy is to 
start a design school in which students 
would enroll to design and build their 
own houses. Peter has been working as a 
carpenter/designer and also has been 
building his own house in Thetford for 
three years. The large castle-like home is 
perched on the edge of a 60-foot drop to a 
rushing brook. The only vegetation on 
the sides of the ravine are the tali, slim 
evergreens which are visible from much 
of the interior. The house is covered with 
a snug, massive roof with the douglas fir 
rafter beams, sticking out from under- 
neath hand split cedar shakes. The out- 
side walls are finished in a double layer of 
hemlock boards trucked in from Everett 
Jones' sawmill a few miles away. 

Inside, the living room is dominated by 
a window looking down into the ravine, 
then a white plaster wali which joins the 
massive stone fireplace with its raised 
hearth. Peter had help on the fireplace 
from Earl Kniffin, the local Granddaddy 
of stone mason artists. 

Peter talked to us about what this intri- 
cate space meant to him. "If you look at a 
house, someone will say, like, this house 
has 2300 square feet. But if you look at 
this house another way, you say this 
house has 39,000 cubic feet or something 
like that. You're not a piece of paper liv- 
ing on a floor, you're a three dimensional 
object moving through a cubic volume, 
and that corner over there, that bookcase. 



that is a cubic volume. That is an aquar- 
ium, those particular three cubic feet are 
not occupied by myself; they're occupied 
by my fish." And, pointing to the 13 foot 
high ridge at the top of his trussed cathe- 
dral ceiling, he added, "This is a kind of 
Nirvana volume and it doesn't do any- 
thing except eat heat, but that's where 
my head is at. You see, I have to have 13 
feet above my head; you know what lives 
up there? My dreams live up there in that 
ceiling, you know? My fantasies." 

One of the teachers and founders of the 
Learning School in Norwich is Judy 
Pond. Originally from Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, Judy arrived in Vermont in 1969 
in an old green convertible, took an 
apartment in Norwich, was a life guard in 
Lyme, N.H. and taught at the public high 
school in White River Junction. She later 
left the public school and with some 
friends started the Learning School, an 
alternative day school for children be- 
tween four and fourteen. One of those 
friends said he would build her a house 
and she could help. But funds dwindled 
and the builder had to go to work on a 
less charitable enterprise. "By that time I 
had the plans done and I had read the 


books, you know Modem Carpentry text- 
book and all that. And decided, I can do 
that!" 

And she did. Her house is a narrow, 
long building with a high gable roof and a 
outside covering of weathered boards. 
The inside contains — along with the 
builder/owner — ducks, cats, goats, sal- 
vaged stain glass Windows, rough grey 
boards, a wood cookstove, a hanging 
couch for children suspended over an up- 
right piano, and a bathtub fuli of water 
(which she says helps heat the house). 
The open living room space runs all the 
way up to the roof ridge, and the kitchen 
and bathroom are covered by a sleeping 
loft. 

The choice or morę often the necessity 
of having to live in a house while building 
it seemed to be a common denominator 
with many of the people we met and 
houses we saw. Half-plumbed and heat- 
ed, and with sawdust all about, there is 
no place to sit and always something that 
needs doing. Judy described her first few 
months: "The first winter I lived here, I 
moved in la te October, Td been living in a 
shed over there and those porcupines 
were coming in there and the goats lived 
there too, and the cats. I moved here and 
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Precise woodworking marks the Brown's home , opposite page, while 
innooations with a window barrel in the Orgaine home , cathedral (in the 
St. ]ohn's dining room) and half-moon Windows (in the MacKenzie home, 

helów) set these new homes apart. 




was working at the hospital at the time. I 
moved my bed in and set up a closet rod 
and only that half of the roof was on and I 
moved in with just studs for walls. That 
winter all I had was a layer of tarpaper on 
the outside of the studs and by the end of 
December I had most of the insulation 
put in; but it was usually below freezing 
in here. I would come home from the 
hospital at mid-night and my choice was 
to get the fires rewed up or go to bed. 

I slept in my parka. The funny thing 
is that I surę wouldn't want to do it 
again, but at the time I thought it was 
so neat. I just loved it." 

John Connors is a native of Woodstock, 
Vt., a ski coach and musician. When we 
asked him what prompted him to build 
his own house he explained this way: 
"What happened with me was that I 
went out west and saw all these 'hippy' 
houses being built. I figured that if those 
guys could do it, I could. So I came back 
home to Vermont, got some money to- 
gether, chose a site on my family's land 
and started. I never even owned a saw 
before. But now with this experience be- 
hind me, and with the help of my friends, 
particularly Bill Cleland of Norwich, who 
built this place with me, I feel I have a 
really good idea of how a house gets put 
together. Right now, Tm collecting ma- 
terials for my next house. So far, what 
I've got are the staves from two silos I've 
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taken down, and rve been cruising the 
junk shops for Windows and lots of hard¬ 
ware." 

Our first impression of John Connor's 
house was that it looked like an ark riding 
the waves in a sea of trees, with a huge 
round porthole in the pilot house (living- 
room) from which he steers. Inside, large 
living sections spiraled up to different 
levels till they reached the top and en- 
tered through an illuminated stained 
glass door into the sun room, or green- 
house, or crow's nest. Connors, who 
didn't own a saw two years ago, has 
built a house and now wants to build 
another completely out of salvaged ma- 
terials. He may not be a typical new pi- 
oneer, but he's an enthusiastic one. 

The first time we visited the Browns' 
household we were quite taken with their 


family and how each member of it was an 
equal and important member of the 
group. We came to see an owner-built 
home and left knowing that it was a fam- 
ily-built house. 

Fifteen years ago, the Browns bought 
an old farm outside of Woodstock. The 
old houses on it were in bad shape, and 
one by one they were lived in, rebuilt, 
sold and the family moved on to the next. 
As a result, the six Brown children have 
grown up knowing how to handle a ham- 
mer and saw. We visited their latest 
house, which was built to be lived in, and 
then to sell. The spaces are large, ex- 
tremely light and airy. The overall floor 
plan of the house forms a cross with a 
large deck extending outward. The other 
corners provide privacy for the various 
members of the family. Each room has a 
door going out to the deck. The kitchen 


and living room are still traditionally the 
family gathering places and they were 
constructed with that in mind. The mas¬ 
ter bedroom has a king size plexiglass 
dome over the bed. Sometimes the 
Browns watch the moon pass over them 
at night. Only sometimes, because 
"Mother Brown" is a Registered Nurse 
and works nights when they need the ex- 
tra income. 

While we were talking about houses, 
Frank Brown mentioned that his son Jef- 
frey, a young man in his early twenties, 
was building a log cabin several hundred 
yards away. It was difficult leaving these 
good people but we wanted to see what 
Jeffrey Brown was up to. 

We left a very contemporary, carefully 
built, stuccoed house and entered a total- 
ly different world. Jeffrey's cabin was 
madę of logs and had hand-planed floor 
boards, a beautiful stone fireplace and 
chimney. It had hand-made hardware on 
the doors, a stained-glass window madę 
by Jeffrey and a greenhouse off the kitch¬ 
en. It was a marvelous cabin, making us 
think of Heidi's fictional home in the 
Alps, or the Wicked WitclTs gingerbread 
dwelling deep in the woods. It was all our 
storybook fantasies come true. But to top 
it all off, real people had built it and real 
people were living in it. 

We did have the feeling from many of 
our friends that they will always be build¬ 
ing another house, or adding on to the 
one they've finished. But with others, 
their houses have already become homes, 
and it is hard to imagine them anywhere 
else but on these winding back roads of 
Yermont on which they sit. 


Jeffrey Brown's log cabin, above, was madę for liuing. 
Below, Judy Pond displays her homemade candles in her 
homemade kitchen. At ńght, the Brown's master bedroom. 

























The Ceaseless Quarries of Barre 


By Patricia Belding 
Photographs by John Belding 


N owhere is the dramatic change of a 
Vermont winter morę starkly evi- 
dent than in and around the cavernous 
granite quarries of Barre. There's an eerie 
beauty in the snów and ice everywhere, 
but to the men who labor deep in the 
granite depths and to those on the sur- 
face, the snów, ice, and cold only mean 
extra work and an added dash of danger. 

On Millstone Hill, quarrying granite is 
much morę difficult in winter than at any 
other time of the year. "We have to get 
the snów out of the way before we can 
even start," explained a veteran worker, 
as he stamped his steel-toed safety boots 
trying to warm his feet. "Of course we 
don't try to elear all the snów, just in the 
immediate work area." 

The fresh snów looks innocent enough 
piled pillow-like on the gray granite 
blocks resting on the quarry's edge. But, 
like ice, it creates winter-delay. Ice must 
be treated with a salt-sand mbeture be¬ 
fore a day's operations can begin. Ledges 
can be perilous places after a freezing 
night rain has left them glazed in the 
morning sun. 

It is true that snów and ice hamper 
work at the quarries, but it is the cold 
that has the greatest impact on workers 
and granite operations. A błock of granite 
looks much the same all year but in 
winter there is an invisible element in- 
side the rock. Since granite is absorbent 
to a certain extent, the moisture in it 
freezes. "The frost in granite makes all 
the difference in the world," explained a 
quarry manager. Keeping his eye on the 
operations, he continued: "The rock is 
harder to break in winter and we have to 
take morę care in getting it out." Much 
of the granite must be thawed before 
being sawed or cut into slabs and blocks. 

There are five massive quarries on Mill¬ 
stone Hill and the men who work them 
cali the quarries "holes." Each hole is of a 
different shape and depth, some plung- 
ing 350 feet below the surface, but they 
each have one characteristic in common 
— immensity. 
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A cap of Winter snów covers every ledge and cranny 
of the gigantic c\uarry, but granite cutting doesn't stop. 
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To stand close to a quarry's edge is 
quite literally a breath-taking experience. 
The tourist-observation platforms with 
their sturdy wire barriers provide safety, 
but the dizzying depths produce an in¬ 
stant vertigo to all but the most veteran 
viewers. So vast is each hole that upon 
looking down into the center of the 
chasm, one finds himself making a frantic 
search for an end to space and a point of 
comparison. Both are found at quarry- 
bottom where the mind unconsciously 
converts rubber tires coated with snów 
into candy life savers; buildings large 
enough to shelter several men become 
hotels in a Monopoly gamę and thick Steel 
cables seem rather to be loop upon loop 
of black carpet thread. 

One glance into a quarry is often as 
much as some people can take. The hori- 
zontal view, however, is easier than the 
vertical one. The snow-dusted ledges 
break the solid sides of the quarry. Some 
ledges are several yards wide, yet from a 
distance the space looks hardly roomy 
enough to accommodate one man, much 
less three with a ladder and quarrying 
equipment. 

As late November arrives, above- 
ground operations are deserted except for 
the men on the quarry edge — the truck 
drivers and service yard workers. Heated 
Quonset-type buildings called "hot 
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houses" seem to crouch in the service 
yard. These movable boxes, placed over 
irregular blocks of granite, are constantly 
at work in colder weather defrosting the 
granite. The warming process is vital as 
is the speed necessary to cut the granite 
once the frost has been removed, and the 
hot house has been raised. 

A yardman, taking a break to adjust his 
safety glasses, explained: "Sometimes it 


gets so cold overnight that the blocks 
freeze to the ground. It takes some doing 
to get them loose." 

"Saw blocks," which are choice blocks 
of granite which account for about 95% 
of the usable stone, must also be thawed. 
These blocks, averaging 25 to 30 tons 
each, may stay on the surface of the 
quarry for days gathering snów, or they 
may be loaded immediately onto huge 



















granite-trucks to be transported to saw 
plants. There they are placed indoors and 
thawed for two to three days before being 
cut into slabs. 

Back on the quarry floors, ponds called 
"lagoons" freeze over, but work con- 
tinues from dawn to late afternoon at 
temperatures down to 20 below zero. On 
a elear, frigid workday, wooden derricks 
tower against the blue winter sky like a 
smali fleet of schooners. Heavy Steel guy 
wires radiate from the mast-tops. Other 
cables are strung from control buildings 
called "hoist houses" to the derricks. 
Each hoist house operates one derrick. 
Rising 100 feet, the derricks are each 
encircled at the base by a "buli wheel," 
12 to 14 feet in diameter. As they rotate, 
these wheels swing the derricks which in 
turn raise the massive blocks which 
weigh anywhere from five to 80 tons. 
The derricks move with a mechanical 
majesty ever so slowly hoisting the slabs 
from the depths of the quarry. 

Snów, caught on the ledges of the 
quarry, forms right angles with the verti- 
cal man-made channel-grooves in the 
stone. They join, geometrically pattern- 
ing squares and rectangles on the rock- 
facing. Workers, agilely climbing ladders 
and moving from ledge to ledge and 
level to level, are Lilliputians whose 
brightly colored hardhats (required for all 



In the depths of the c\uarry, where freezing 
temperatures are madę morę bitter by wind 
gusts, the workers move quickly but carefully 
along the floor. 
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workers) flash the rays of sunlight. 

The noise of the torches and drills, 
powerful tools used to free the stone from 
the quarry, is in sharp contrast to the 
stillness of the observation platform. 
Though the snów tends to cushion 
sound, voices cannot be heard above the 
ear-splitting noise of the drilling and oc- 
casional blasting and a type of signaling 
has been devised. Using arm and hand 
motions, a derrickman works standing on 
the edge of the quarry directing the hoist 
engineer who operates the derrick. The 
derrickman^ orange glo gloves catch the 


light and his motions are like those of a 
policeman directing traffic. 

The hoist engineer, skilled in maneu- 
vering the many levers that raise and 
lower the boom and swing the derrick, 
works from inside his heated hoist house, 
situated back from the quarry's edge. The 
building has several Windows in front 
which must be kept very clean so that 
nonę of the vital signals are missed. 

The derrickman has his own smaller 
heated hut, called a "shanty," which may 
be perched over the side of the quarry. 
It has Windows on three sides, making it 


possible for him to view the operations in 
and out of the hole. 

In the hole itself compactly-built 
"warming huts" are situated on ledges 
and on the quarry floor. They vary in 
size depending on the number of men 
involved in nearby operations. When the 
cold gets too much, the quarrymen re- 
treat to the huts for a brief warm-up be- 
fore tackling their work once morę. They 
spend their lunch breaks inside also, 
avoiding the occasional blasts of air 
which whistle like whirlwinds down into 
the quarry and plummet the temperaturę 
to way below zero. 

An ex-quarryman returning to Mill- 
stone Hill recalled his days in the hole 
with a grimace. "The first thing you 
notice around this place in the winter is 
how cold it gets. When you're working in 
the hole, it seems the sun almost never 
gets in, and when it does, it doesn't 
stay long." 

On the surface, snów covers hill upon 
hill of refuse granite, giving an other- 
worldly look to the landscape. Called 
grout piles, this rock accounts for morę 
than 80 percent of the stone discarded 
for one reason or another. They could be 
imagined as giant toy building-blocks, 
except that they are of every conceivable 
size and shape, perched at every angle. 
Some of these manmade mountains 
which have been recently built sit bleakly 
with their coating of snów. On older 
mounds smali forests of hardwoods have 
somehow seeded themselves on dirt par- 
ticles they have found. 

Until recently these "dumps," as they 
are often called, have had little or no 
value. But now grout is in demand to 
build docksides, waterfronts, and ma- 
rinas on the rugged seacoast. Since 
granite is not susceptible to salt-water 
erosion, it is replacing cement and 
wooden pilings. The main hurdle to be 
overcome is the transportation of the 
stone; and when this is accomplished, 
the grout piles may well disappear. 

On a cold, windy Sunday afternoon, it 
is deserted on Millstone Hill where the 
quarries await the Monday-morning re¬ 
turn of the workers. The blue-gray of the 
grout is only a shade or two darker than 
the cloudy sky. 

At one of the idle quarries, fresh snów 
caps granite blocks on the brink of the 
precipice. Rusty streaks, from surface 
minerał deposits washing down the 
quarry walls, contrast with the cold 
blue-tinted ice hanging like quartz from 
the corners and sides of the chasm. The 
iced-over lagoons are colored in cold 
greens and whites. Ali help to create the 
brooding arctic atmosphere of the quarry. 


























The chiselers' scars, water marks and Winter touches 
seem to paint an impressionistic picture on the c\uarry wali. 



waiting like an abandoned granite 
amphitheater for the return of its actors. 

The biting wind, an unwelcome but 
frequent visitor, provides the only move- 
ment and sound at the vacant quarry. It 
whistles around the buildings, whipping 
up miniaturę whirlwinds of snów from a 
solitary granite chunk in the workyard. 
Smacking against all that happens to be 
in its way — hoist houses, power poles, 
derricks — the wind has little success in 
moving anything but snów. The derricks 
hover motionless, their booms white- 
lined by winter's pen. The guy wires, 
strung like the first stages of mammoth 
spider webs against the sky, are attached 
securely to the tops, and anchored to the 
surrounding bedrock. They sway only 
slightly to the wind's ferocity. 

On Millstone Hill, wind, rain, and 
cold, with their winter-compatriots, 
snów and ice, seem primeval in naturę. 
They are certainly not unique to the ex- 
posed height of this granite hill, for they 
occur all over Vermont in varying degrees 
of severity. But they are uniąue in their 
effect on the struggle to extract stubborn 
stone from the earth. Unique also is the 
beauty they create at the granite quarries 
in winter. c 
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GeorgeAiken, 

Citizen 

By Charles T. Morrissey 
Photograph by Sanders Milens 


H e is coming home to Vermont after 
34 years of service in the United 
States Senate. A political career which 
began in Putney in 1931, when he was 
elected to represent his home town in the 
Vermont House of Representatives, is 
now concluding. 

But at the age of 82, George D. Aiken 
isn't retiring; instead he is changing ca- 
reers. He plans to see some parts of Ver- 
mont he hasn't seen for a while, and 
when he travels he expects to bring along 
his fishing pole. "Lots of people are lay- 
ing out work for me," he says tartly. 
"Two or three publishers have asked me 
to write a book, but I haven't madę up 
my mind about that yet." 

The University of Vermont is raising 
$250,000 to sponsor an annual George D. 
Aiken Lecture Series. Speakers of nation- 
al and international stature will offer their 
views on the three subjects the Senator 
was best known for in Washington — for- 
eign affairs, energy, and agriculture. The 
first of the series is planned for Decem- 
ber, and speakers will be asked to remain 
on the UVM campus for a day or two of 
classroom visits and informal discussions 
with students and faculty. 

The Senator — actually he's called 
"The Governor" by those-who-know 
because he served as Vermont's Chief 
Executive from 1937 to 1941 — won't be a 
stranger at the University. This January 
and February, he plans to porę over 
documents depicting his years in Wash¬ 
ington and the events he was part of. 
He wants to go through the photographs 
in his files (they number between 2,000 
and 3,000 prints) to label the people and 
occasions they portray, and he wants to 
tape-record personal memories of the 
history he has madę and witnessed. 

Originally a successful orchardist and 
cultivator of wild flowers by profession, 
George Aiken now hopes to experiment 
with growing a disease-free raspberry 
plant. Meanwhile Mrs. Aiken, the be- 
loved Lola, hopes he writes a book for 
children about pigeons and squirrels be¬ 



cause of his love for animals. When he 
wrote his book, Pioneering with Wild Flow¬ 
ers , in 1935, Aiken dedicated the volume 
to Peter Rabbit "in the hope that flattery 
will accomplish what traps and guns 
have failed to do and the little rascal will 
let our plants alone from this time on." 
His puckish, dry sense of humor has al- 
ways served him well, often conveying a 
point with durable truth at its core. In 
Washington he is remembered wistfully 
for "the Aiken Formula" for ending the 
Vietnam War — "declare that we have 
won and get out." 

In the Senate his closest associate was 
Democrat Mikę Mansfield of Montana. 
Although they sat on opposite sides of 
the aisle they never let politics interfere 
with their friendship. Whenever possible 
they met for breakfast in the Senate din- 
ing room. In a speech on the Senate floor 
Mr. Mansfield once aptly remarked that 
"in the aviary of the United States Sen¬ 
ate, George Aiken is catalogued as nei- 
ther a hawk nor dove but a wise old owi." 

Few senators were as influential as 
Aiken; his common-sense approach to is- 
sues was widely admired. Although he 
was the ranking Republican on the Sen¬ 
ate Foreign Relations Committee he was 
always mindful of his Vermont constit- 
uents; for example, he ably piloted legis- 


lation providing water, electric, and sew- 
er services which benefited rural Ver- 
monters. Every letter received from Ver- 
monters was answered promptly and 
signed personally by the Senator. 

Although in length of service Aiken is 
dean of the Senate, he doesn't feel that 
age is a drawback. "Some folks are old at 
21," he observes, "and then there are a 
lot of youngsters my age." 

Quiet, independent, hard-working, 
George Aiken will be remembered for 
several legislative achievements and for 
being a modest countryman in a city of 
inflated egos. He is famous for not rais¬ 
ing and spending large amounts of polit¬ 
ical contributions when re-election time 
occurred; in one senatorial campaign he 
spent less than $20. Being prominent and 
influential in Washington never turned 
his head. He once offered a helpful tip on 
how to survive in the Washington whirl: 
"when you go to the White House, get a 
seat near the door, so that when they dim 
the lights, you can sneak out." 

A lot of former Senators loudly praise 
their native States in public speeches and 
then continue to live in Washington and 
work for the interest groups they dealt 
with in Congress. Not so with George 
Aiken; he's coming home to Vermont be¬ 
cause this is where he wants to be. c & 
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A speed demon on skis 
turns his energy 
to speed ski clothing 


C. B. Yaughan, Proprietor 


Written and photographed 
By Peter Miller 


W hen he was a youngster, no one 
ever thought that Charles Bird 
Vaughan would ever amount to much. 
C.B., as he is called by everyone, has red 
hair that is always on the mussy side, 
blowing freely in front of his eyes. His 
face seems somehow lopsided; half of it 
looks wild while the other half is just 
slightly crazy. The whole thing is held 
together by his smile, a smile that seems 
to say its bearer wouldn't mind skiing 
down the steepest ski slope in the world. 
Its bearer has. 

C.B. grew up in Southern Vermont, in 
Manchester. He liked sports and he 
didn't much like school. Skiing, downhill 
and the faster the better, became his 
consuming passion. Somehow, and fit- 
fully, C.B. madę it through high school 
and college, majoring in physical educa- 
tion. But his studies always took a second 
priority. He was a self confessed ski bum, 
chasing the snowflakes and the ladies, 
racing in Europę, in the west and then in 
South America. It was in Portillo, Chile, 
that he set the world speed record on skis 
— 106 miles per hour down a timed track. 

C.B. returned to Vermont and worked 
first in a night club, then in a ski shop, an 
almost predictable route for a ski racer 
whose peak had past. Yet, C.B. never 
really deteriorated into that ex-athlete 
stereotype that lives in the shadow of 
fringe benefits, and wallows too quickly 
into middle age and country club paunch. 
Maybe he was lucky, and maybe there 
was morę to him than that. He married 
Roxanne McCormick (of the Pittsburg 
Steel McCormicks) who lived near his 
home in Dorset. Together they decided to 
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Roxanne took over the business end of 
C.B. Sports, with responsibility over 
books, billing, credit and cash flow. C.B. 
worked on design and production. 

For inspiration he relied on his still 
sharp racer's instincts. 

"Racers had a half-quilted jacket to 
keep warm while waiting at the starting 
gates, but nothing light to race in. No 
manufacturer in the country had a racing 
jacket. So I designed one, a unisex style 
for guys and gals, which had less wind 
resistance, and lots of freedom of move- 
ment, action shoulders, snap fronts to 
take it off easily and a stand-up collar to 
fight the wind. I jazzed them up with 
bright colors and gave them snappy 
names — 'O.J.' and 'Steaming Pink' for 
example." 

The racing suits were light, silky in ap- 
pearance much like a jockey's racing out- 
fit. They became totally successful with 

The C. B. Vaughan ski linę is dazzling as well as functional. 

As designer and , below right, tester, C. B. looks for 
modifications which will help increase speed — and sales. 


go into business — the business C.B. 
knew best. The Vaughans started to make 
and market ski wear. Many manufac- 
turers who knew of C.B. only as a dare- 
devil downhill racer who wasn't afraid of 
any slope, didn't take his plunge into the 
business world very seriously. But C.B. 
and his lovely brunette wife were very 
serious. They set up shop in a barn in 
Manchester — called the enterprise C.B. 
Sports — and started out by designing 
and manufacturing ski racing warm-up 
pants. 

The year was 1969 and ski fashion was 
just beginning to be very much in vogue. 
The first warm-up pants to appear on the 
market were big and baggy. They were 
quilted pants that zipped over regular 
pants and looked morę or less like stuffed 
potato sacks. 

"I looked them over," says C.B. "and 
I didn't think they had any appeal, any 
charisma. I decided warm-up pants 
should fit well and not have much bulk 
so racers could peel them off right at the 
starting gate. That was my product con- 
cept. I also madę them with floral designs 
like those on the trunks that surfers wore 
in California. 

"My first pants didn't fit well; I had 
used the wrong fabrics. But people told 
me they liked the design and the big 
zipper. For a while it was rough going, as 
I contracted the piece work and lost qual- 
ity control. But finally we were able to 
open a factory in Bennington and we got 
back to personal control." 
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young racers who often consider their 
attire to be as important as their skiing 
technique. But C.B. also received feed- 
back from his young customers — crit- 
icism on what was wrong with the outfits 
and what was right. He madę certain his 
factory was in tune with its customers' 
comments. 

"I get an idea, a concept I cali it, and 
make a linę drawing. Then an elaborate 
sketch is drawn and my sample maker 
throws in some ideas, we pick out the 
fabric, and get a sample madę that fits 
me. Then I test it out on the slopes to see 
how easy it is to ski in. Finally, I make 
finał adjustments and give it to another 
tester to be evaluated. 

"When we put the pants or jacket or a 
suit into production, we size the product 
to the person instead of making smali, 
medium and large sizes. What that means 
is that we sort of have customized sizing. 
It looks good on fewer people, but those 
fewer people become steady customers." 

C.B. insists that the company will re- 
main smali, catering to the younger ski 
crowd (yet C.B. Sports is also branching 
out into tennis wear). 

At present they make ski school uni- 
forms for about 300 ski school and racing 
teams, including Stratton, Mt. Mansfield 
in Stowe, Bromley and the Killington 
Junior Program all in Vermont. Seven 
styles of parkas are manufactured along 
with warm-up pants, Speed Gear suits, 
downhill racing suits for the U.S. Nation¬ 
al Ski Team, rain gear (yes, people do ski 


in the rain), vests, car coats and training 
jackets for racers. 

C.B. continues to work with design 
and production. At the age of 31, the 
young Manchester kid who skied faster 
than anyone else in the world and whose 
reputation did not list sanity as a strong 
suit, now becomes philosophical about 
his business pursuits. 

"You know, I think being the fastest 
skier in the world was important to me. 
You relate to an athletic experience, and 
you have to make sacrifices to win. If 


you have to put in a 20 -hour day, then 
you just do it. But I'm doing something 
now money can't buy. I'm happy in 
doing something creative and I have kind 
of a stable base to work from, so I can 
create morę. I guess I've slowed down." 

C. B. Vaughan now is president of a 
company that employs 60 workers. He 
used to ski a lot but now gets out on the 
slopes only about five times a year. But 
slowed down? Only in one sense. In the 
world of ski clothing manufacture, he's 
still flying high. 
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Minutes 

from 

Jefferso) wille 

By Judith Edwards 
Photographs by Peter Miller 


J effersonville nestles at the foot of Ver- 
mont's Green Mountains, one of the 
several villages in the rural town of Cam¬ 
bridge. In bygone days Cambridge boast- 
ed six villages, each with a school and 
post office, and each with Cambridge in 
its name. In the early 1900's, Cambridge 
Center decided to stop some of the confu- 
sion and adopted the name Jeffersonville. 
Cambridgeboro has now become just 
Cambridge, and North, East, South and 
Cambridge Junction are now just areas of 
the town. Both Cambridge and "Jeff" are 
almost idyllic rural villages, with almost 
no signs of commercial development. 

"Why, here on the main Street of Jeff, I 
don't think there have been morę than 
two buildings put up in 40 years," said 
Alden Bryan, who was one of the found- 
ers of what is now the Smuggler's Notch 
Ski Area. "Even the storefronts have re- 
mained the same." 

Now wait a minutę. Didn't I just say 
that Jeff and Cambridge are idyllic vil- 
lages with no commercial development? 
That is still correct, and it is what makes 
these villages and the area surrounding it 
unique. Because just five minutes from 
Jeffersonville, up the Mountain Road, is 
an area which includes Morse, Sterling 
and Madonna mountains, a thriving ski 
resort which has its own village of con- 
dominiums, Stores and a post office. 

With the exception of seeing a lot of 
skis and skiers around in winter, you 
would never know by driving down the 
streets of Jeffersonville or Cambridge, 
that a ski area was anywhere near. And 
yet Smuggler's Notch Ski Area and the 
town of Cambridge are very dependent 
on one another for income and services. 
"The Mountain" as it is called here, em- 


ploys around 250 local people during the 
height of the ski season, and buys all its 
meat and groceries locally, as well as 
the services of local plumbers, contrac- 
tors, and so on. 

The reasons for what is in almost all 
cases a peaceful, grateful co-existence on 
the part of both The Mountain and The 
Town, can be found in the story of the be- 
ginnings of the ski area, and in the inde¬ 
pendent characters who first thought it 
should exist. It was called Smuggler's 
Notch Ski-Ways back in 1956 when a 
group of town residents wrote up articles 
of association for newly funded ski trails. 

"I was the first one to volunteer to buy 
stock, but the development of the area is 
not an individual's dream. It's very much 
to the credit of the whole community." 
The smell of freshly baked bread wafted 
around us in the Windridge Bakery in 


Jeff, as I sat talking with Alden Bryan, a 
landscape painter turned farmer, land 
developer and inn keeper, who came up 
to Cambridge in 1938. "The Smuggler's 
Notch Inn in Jeffersonville was an inex- 
pensive painter's retreat, with maybe a 
half-dozen of the best painters in New 
England working there in the summer. I 
came up with my wife, Mary, to study and 
paint, and it's been our main home ever 
sińce." 

Alden Bryan's Windridge Farm has ex- 
panded into the Windridge Bakery, Inn 
and Restaurant "which I worked on with 
a crew of carpenters from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
for two solid winters, tearing out, re- 
storing." Next door is the Windridge 
Tennis Camp and Center, which not only 
provides recreation for vacationers, but 
offers programs to the town school chil- 
dren all year long. 
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The townspeople immediately began 
utilizing the area, which then consisted of 
two Poma lifts up Sterling Mountain. 
There were ladies' days, men's days, Ver- 
mont days, and people who never 
thought they would ski turned up to take 
advantage of the weekday specials. 
Skiers from out of state and Canada, who 
were tired of the lift lines at Stowe, start- 
ed using the area. Carolyn Shimmons, 
who once managed Smuggler's Notch 
Inn in Jeff, and is now in charge of all the 
food services at Smuggler's Notch Ski 
Area, remembers the good times and 
good food back in those beginning days. 

"Wesley Pope used to cook and we 
looked forward as much to his lunches as 
we did to skiing." 

Wesley Pope, who holds the very first 
share of stock in Smuggler's Notch Ski- 
Ways, was the baker at Windridge Bakery 
and became manager and cook at the new 
lodge on The Mountain. He is a man who 
has literally done everything; now in his 
sixties, with a fuli head of white hair and 
direct, elear blue eyes, he has madę a 
business of his chief hobby, woodwork- 
ing. He is known for excellence of crafts- 
manship and he refinishes and rebuilds 
antiques from all over the East, as well as 
building his own reproductions and fur- 
niture designs. This is just the latest in a 
long series of trades which includes start- 
ing as a barber at age 11. 

Some of those things included being a 
plumber, having an undertaking busi¬ 


ness ("I got my embalming license in 
1926"), having the second bottled gas 
business in the State, owning and run- 
ning grocery, sporting goods and hard¬ 
ware Stores, a garage, a saw mili ..." 

One of the things that Wesley Pope did 
was to build the first ski tow in the area, 
and the second one in the State — the 
other being at Woodstock. 

"This was in 1935, right over on Glenn 
Skiffs hill, between Jeff and Cambridge. 
I had to make it between the two villages 
to make 'em both happy. Not a speck of 
snów that first year, though. Then I sold 
it to Craig Burt, the head of the Mountain 
Co., over to Stowe. We set it up by the 
Toll Road and ran it with a 1927 Cadillac 
motor. Yep, it worked. Paid for itself in a 
few weekends. First motorized transport 
Stowe had. Now this area here, well we 
cleared trails back in the 30's — four or 
five of us just went up on a Sunday — but 
it was in the talking stage for years. The 
state had an agreement with Stowe that 
any other area nearby had to get permis- 
sion before it could start up. Stowe 
thought it was a fine idea, but we had to 
guarantee Vermont forestry that we'd 
provide a lodge for overnight. We did, 
and I cooked up there. Good times!" 

With a ski area all their own, the town 
had to come up with some lodging. And 


Alden Bryan, below, landscape painter turned 
resort onuner , was one of the first local residents 
to buy stock in "The Mountain." 


just about everybody housed skiers at one 
time or another. One of the first lodges 
was a farmhouse on a thriving poultry 
farm, in a valley near Cambridge known 
as Pumpkin Harbor, or just "The Harbor" 
to residents. 

"It got its name in the flood of Novem- 
ber, 1927, when a lot of farmers had 
pumpkins planted, and they all came 
floating out on the river water," says 
Peter Krusch, owner of the Pumpkin 
Harbor Poultry Farm. 

"We had one of the first lodges around, 
and I was president of the lodging asso- 
ciation one year. Even people who didn't 
have lodges took skiers into their homes 
from an overflow list. There was a farm 
woman who baked us pies for the ski 
guests. Now that was suddenly extra 
money she'd never seen before, when 
she could put 25 dollars in her pocket 
around Christmas time. We all had stars 
in our eyes." 

Alden Bryan remembers "that I always 
used to put the names of managers up at 
the ski area in pencil in my telephone 
book, because nonę of them lasted long. 
We were plagued with bad management 
and we lost money steadily. One of the 
problems is that we should have raised 
morę money to begin with, especially 
sińce it was so easy to raise. But, you only 
have that kind of impetus once, and we 
just had no idea how expensive it was to 
run a ski area. And so, finally, we just 
weren't keeping pace with the other ski 











areas. Tom Watson, of IBM, bought in to 
become the chief stockholder, in 1964, 
and he changed the name to Madonna 
Mountain Ski Area, and built the chair 
lifts and developed the rest of the moun- 
tains. I designed the new base lodge at 
Madonna, and Watson began to build 
condominiums in Madonna Village, at 
the base of Morse Mountain/' 

Forest Martin, an old-time Vermonter 
who lives in the village of Cambridge and 
who was one of the town listers when the 
condominium village started, looks with 
some disfavor on the whole enterprise. 
"Been just as well for the town of Cam¬ 
bridge if no stake had ever been driven. 
That was a beautiful side of a Mountain 
until they cut those trails. We get reve- 
nue, but we've given up a lot there that 
should have been given to the folks down 
here. At Town Meeting we voted give- 
away contracts to encourage building up 
there, but the people didn't understand 
what they were doing. We got the ruling 
out at another town meeting three years 
later. I got up and told 'em they'd lost 
about $200,000 so far, and that did it!" 

The majority of opinion, however, is 
that the Village at Smuggler's Notch is fi- 
nancially productive for the town because 
the ski village has its own water system, 
and the condominium owners pay taxes 
on second homes and yet very few of 
them send their children to the Cam¬ 
bridge school. Summer business is pick- 
ing up too, which can't hurt the busi- 
nesses down in Jeffersonville. 

Kim Hanley, who cuts meat at Han- 
ley's storę right in Jeff, certainly looks 
favorably on The Mountain. "Might as 
well face it, if those skiers weren't around 
this town wouldn't be doing as good as it 
is. Don't think it's changed nonę at all. Of 
course the old Vermonters didn't want all 
those skiers running around, they were 
afraid it'd begin to look commercial like 
some other areas. It didn't, and Tve never 
had any trouble with skiers, most of them 
middle-aged couples anyway, especially 
in the Spring. Tell the truth, I wouldn't 
miss the skiers one way or the other, but 
Td miss their money!" 

Up at The Mountain itself, the gate- 
keeper, Laurice Cushing, is a man who 
has always lived in the area, and has, 
seemingly forever, been the gatekeeper at 
The Mountain. "I can remember when 
this was all planted to potatoes, part of 
the Hubbard farm, and there was a saw- 
mill across the road," he recalls. 

Well, it's not potatoes now, and those 
brightly-colored figures on the hillside 
aren't planted. They're moving fast. Not 
being able to manage anything but the 
practice slope on Morse Mountain, I took 


my tour around Sterling and Madonna 
Mountains in a Snów Cat, driven by 
Brian Kneeland, a farmer's son from Jeff 
who now lives in nearby Hyde Park with 
his wife and children. He is in charge of 
all the equipment on these many-layered 
mountains. As we got into the Cat, which 
is a big tractor with a fiat bucket on the 
back, he said he'd been at work sińce 
4 a.m., and that wasn't unusual for the 
busy part of the winter. He pointed out 
various trails to me, talked about moving 
snów from a hillside onto a trail. He was 
obviously totally involved in his work, 
and he waved to skiers, instructors, lift 
operators, all the way up (and up and 
up!) Sterling Mountain. At the very top 
he took the Snów Cat out on Sterling 
Pond, where the trail goes over to Spruce 
Peak, connecting into the Stowe area, 
and with a big smile, allowed as how 
"nobody's been out on this pond in a Cat 
yet this year." 

It was an exciting ride, but I was just as 
happy to be back down in the valley, 
talking with Clark and June Dodge, who, 
according to those who know, "keep this 
Mountain running." 

"Clark does just about everything, I 
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Clark and June Dodge, above, "keep the Mountain running ," according 
to neighbors Wesley Pope (opposite) who built the first ski tow in the 
area, and Peter Krusch, helów, seen in his blacksmith shop at Pumpkin Harbor. 


"Don't know if the laughs outweigh 
the gripes," said June, "but they must, 
because we're still here." 

Calls were coming in about frozen 
pipes, always a problem when it is colder 
than it is snowy. We walked out into the 
parking lot, where the Morse lift linę runs 
straight up Morse Mountain in front of 
us. 

hayed this meadow in 1964! Would 
you believe that?" 

I did believe it, and felt I could almost 
see the field "planted to potatoes" as 
Laurice Cushing said. A bus stopped 
near us and a load of Cambridge school 
kids clamored off, all enthusiasm and skis 
akimbo. Clark and June went to check out 
repairs and tenant readiness on a new 
building. As we were parting, Clark said 
to me: "Wesley Pope started a ropę tow 
in the thirties, sold it to Stowe, and a guy 
named Danny Bova a few years back ran 
a ropę tow for school kids up on Safford's 
Hill in Jeff, madę it out of Model A parts. 
The people in this town just wanted to 
ski, somehow, and now they've got three 
mountains to do it on!" 

And a quiet, lovely, Vermont town to 
cali home. As Wesley Pope said, "When 
you've got a nice cake, you don't want to 
spoił it with too much icing. Just enough 
is just enough." c On> 


i 
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guess, maintenance and repairs on all 
buildings, grounds, sewer and water Sys¬ 
tems," said his wife June, a slim, grey- 
haired woman, who doesn't look at all 
like the grandmother she claims to be. 
She is in charge of all housekeeping facili- 
ties, including hiring and scheduling of 
maids for what is, at peak times, a 1,054- 
bed tourist facility. "He wouldn't tell 
you, but he's on cali 24 hours a day." 

"Yep, I do everything from fixing 
plugged toilets to finding skiers' contact 
lenses down the drain pipę!" Clark 
Dodge is a robust, pleasant man who was 
"bom and brought up just a few miles 
down the Mountain road toward Jeff. 
Live in the same house I was born in." 
For twenty-eight years he was a dairy 
farmer and he has served on the local 
school board and the Union High School 
board for as long as he can remember. 

He and June, who is from Fairfax, Vt., 
met after both started working full-time 
for the Mountain, six years ago, and 
they've been married just a year. They 
both enjoy their jobs enormously, despite 
— or maybe because of — the frequent 
crises encountered, such as frozen pipes, 
the rescue of a cat caught in a culvert for 
two weeks, and middle-of-the-night 
plumbing emergencies. 
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On Vermont Swappin' 

CHARLES MORROW WILSON 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY ROBERT VOGEL 


I t's old as known history yet new as a bright winter morning. 

It causes yesterday and tomorrow to touch hands with 
today. It's morę fun than scraping the cake-icing pan or watch- 
ing your fat brother-in-law fali off the hay wagon. It's as Ver- 
montish as butternut mapie fudge or controversial town meet- 
ings. The "it" is Vermont swappin'. 

These musings are the byproduct of a recent monthly binge of 
gas saving and energy squandering at multiple errand-running. 
The starter was a modest and wholly lawful home-made sign on 
the flank of a roadside trailer home. The sign read wood stoves 
for swap. 

The friendly white-thatched mobile homesteader told me that 
he "raised the notice" in early December last year during the 
onset of the Great Energy Crisis. He was warmed by a patriotic 
resolve to heat his home with wood, which is plentiful, increas- 
ing and frequently free. As Heaven and Energy Office officials 
know the same doesn't hołd true for butane, propane or any 
other petroleum-derived heat provider. 

Eddy G. — never mind the "Mr." or "Senior Citizen" guk (he 
is barely 77) — opened his own Anti-Energy-Crunch Crusade 
by attempting to buy a wood stove suitably sized for his trailer. 
The friendly hardware dealer said he would gladly put one on 
order, but honestly confessed that at least for the time his linę of 
unfilled orders for wood stoves was somewhat longer and con- 
siderably morę futile than the auto lines in front and flanking 
Terwilliger's Filling Station. So Eddy set out in quest of inde¬ 
pendent fulfillment. 

In the waning remnants of a onetime township dump he 
came on the gently rusting remains of a smali box stove. Em- 
ploying his skills as a blacksmith and steam fitter's helper, he 
welded and hot hammered the remnants into a usable wood- 
stove sized for his economy mobile home. When trailer camp 
neighbors began hinting that possibly Eddy could be persuaded 
to go and do likewise for them, E. G. said he would give it a try. 

That brought him back, or forward, to the subject at hand — 
bartering. When his renewed investigation of former town 
dumps and junk yards proved to be in vain, he took a fling at 
inquiring among nearby farm homes. But no one had wood 
stoves they wished to sell. At least two had stoves they would 
exchange for other kinds and sizes of stoves. One farmwife led 
him to a beatup big boxer with several side cracks and a broken 
front hinge, all crying out for some skillful welding. 

For a laughably Iow, or cali it a "neighborly" fee, Eddy re- 
paired and reinstalled the once-was. The farmwife was so 


pleased that she managed to exhume the remains of a Bedroom 
Master Midget Radiant. Eddy succeeded in refurbishing the lit- 
tle stove, thereby satisfying at least one of his trailer camp 
neighbors. That put him fairly and squarely into the business of 
stove swapping. To employ the vulgar idiom, he isn't mopping 
up. He simply locates and arranges swaps and charges mod- 
estly for the necessary repairs, pipes and installations. But he is 
surely helping others and serving to whittle down the lingering 
shortage. 

My next stop was the place of business of the senior auto 
dealer (SAD) at this end of our State. Mr. R. R. gently hinted 
that my ardor regarding the resurrection of swappin' can be log- 
ically rivaled by similarly breathtaking discoveries, such as the 
Pyramids, Bennington Monument, or the Boston Red Sox. R. 
R.'s point was that automotive swapping was old stuff long be- 
fore Henry Ford, Sr. shifted from bicycles to gas buggies. 

Automotively, the going term is "trade-in" but the real mean- 
ing and procedurę is swappin' — the old jalopy for a new or less 
old one. As such, the national total of automotive barter is about 
$15 billion a year, better than a fourth of the normal year's 
(should there ever again be one) $58 billion grand total which 
makes up the nation's largest "linę" of retail merchandising. 
The Senior Auto Dealer points out that without trade-in barter 
and possibly an occasional smali snifter of gasoline, our super- 
stupendous auto merchandising would just fade away like the 
closing notes of "Yankee Doodle" played on an electric guitar. 

At the next stop, for my slightly delayed (sińce 1970) medical 
check-up, my grand old physician friend. Dr. W., reminisced 
about barter between doctor and impecunious patient. Fairly re- 
cently yet another of that species confided: "Doc, I got no 
money. But I'd shore like to pay you some damn smali thing I 
have got just to show you my appreciation." 

As usual the medical cogency was clicking. "Hmmm. It just 
so happens my wife and I are real fond of pumpkin pie. So pos¬ 
sibly you might spare us a couple of your fine pumpkins." 

Next morning the physician was awakened by the startled 
outcries of his better half. On responding with the traditionally 
husbandly inquiry as to what in the everlasting was wrong 
now, he heard: 
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"Pumpkins, Dear Heart! Our whole front porch is hip-deep in 
pumpkins! I can't even get to the milk cartons." 

While possibly recoiling from visions of pumpkin pies thrice 
daily, between meals and bedtime snacks, the physician 
philosophized, "One of the nicest things about barter or swap¬ 
pin' is that one doesn't have to do it every day. It can work once 
a month or year or only once in a lifetime — thank God." 

Swappin' Real Estate 

Next I visited one of our well updated realtors. He told me 
that real estate barter is gaining strongly and steadily in Ver- 
mont, also in the less important States. The Real Estate Division 
of the Chicago Board of Trade currently estimates the national 
prevalence of real estate swappin' as close to $20 billion a year 
and growing. The tax collectors, beginning but not ending with 
the IRS, aren't necessarily dancing in the streets about it but 
undeniably real estate barter is pleasing a great many harried 
property owners. It frequently holds the brokerage commission 
to a single take which the swappin' owners can share equitably; 
it can help sweat down some of the frequently formidable trans¬ 
fer costs and soft pedał some of the formulations and yammer- 
ings about value increments, etc. 

Farther on my homebound course I tarried at the office of our 
ever capable town clerk. On the side our Mrs. Inez H. is a very 
capable historian, godmother of our local historical museum 
and an able collector of antiquarian and other important books. 

Among these are two long-ago Vermont school arithmetics. 
The oldest, published in 1813 by Walton, the pioneer Mont- 
pelier almanacers and miscellaneous publishers. The other is 
Grayson's Standard which was widely used in Vermont schools 
throughout the 1830s, '40s, and '50s. Subsequently I've book- 
wormed into two other long used Vermont public school stand- 
bys, Reeve's and Tolesoris arithmetics. These four texts, at least 
two of them written by Vermonters, served at least four genera- 
tions — from circa 1914 to 1920. 

Each has its own text chapter devoted to barter. Each in its 
own varying pertinent words points out that all trade is 
essentially barter. Swappin' is direct barter; conventional trading 
via money is indirect barter. But basically the exchange of goods 
and services and all the products and byproducts thereof is bar¬ 
ter and all monies are barter scripts or expenditers. 

The Earliest Vermonters 

The root level reminder here is that in Vermont, swappin' 
was a many splendored thing long before Verd and Mont ever 
got together. The earliest Vermonters included a modest 
number of permanent-resident bands, sub-tribes or smaller 
groups of Indians and intermittently as many as 17 tribes who in 
time used Vermont as hunting grounds sustained by treaties or 
other agreements. Presumably in the ways of most North 
American Indians these earlier Vermonters were habituated 
swappers. Their distinctive barter scripts, such as wampum, 
prevailed for many generations, in instances throughout 
thousands of miles and hundreds of tribes or Indian nations. 

From its earliest white settlement through the Revolutionary 
War period (which in Vermont held on for morę than ten years) 
barter glistened and sparkled like acres of emeralds in June sun. 
Like the Indians the early white settlers swapped for survival as 
well as fun. And even after this state's ludicrously delayed ad- 
mission to the Union (March 4, 1791) swappin' did not go away 
or even abate. Instead it swept, swooshed, flowered, fra- 
granced, lubricated and otherwise reigned for another two 
centuries and it stays with us today. 

In terms of picking typical and memorable examples, the 
ink-stained wretch who hammers this potpourri of prose finds 


himself in a predicament comparable to that of his (my) youth- 
ful tenure as a wagonseat apple peddler. A mildly interested or 
openly skeptical housewife would cali out to suggest or com- 
mand that I hołd up a typical medium sample. Anybody with 
the intelligence of a puberal field mouse knows there is no such 
thing as a typical apple. Moreover, the apples my father grew 
were never medium. Either they were outlandishly big or out- 
rageously little. These and other natural eccentricities of the 
genus Malus kept me appled into difficulties practically all the 
damn time. 

All-Time Champion 

I never found a real solution. But the same does not hołd for 
Vermont swappin'. Typical medium samples outnumber the 
dogtooth violets. My own favorite fountain-spring source is my 
favorite near-perennial (nine-term) Vermont governor, generał 
storekeeper and champion swapper Jonas Galusha. Between 
1809 and 1820 (those were the days of one-year gubernatorial 
terms), Squire Jonas gained forthright election and eight re- 
elections to the highest State office without shutting up his storę 
for a single business day or, it is responsibly reported, reneging 
on a single swap. 

It is true that Mrs. Galusha and several female kin helped out. 
Also that the Galusha distaff did at least part of the candy mak- 
ing and all the fancy baking that sweetened the swappin' that 
kept Galusha's General Storę ticking and clicking for almost 
forty years. One gathers that the candy was tasty and that the 
home baking was solid at least in the sense of not being hollow. 
There was a long, lingering telling story about how the First 
Lady of Vermont on once morę catching the Montpelier High 
Sheriff in the dastardly act of filching her baked pretties sub rosa , 
or possibly over-the-counter, coldcocked the minion of law and 
order with one of her presumably outdated blueberry loaves. 

Keeping Close to the Folks 

Even though published in a duły respected Montpelier paper, 
The Statesrnan, this recounting might just possibly have been a 
shade on the apocryphal side. But there was nothing even re- 
motely uriauthentic about the Galusha devotion to and success 
with barter. As he repeatedly stated in recorded speeches and 
otherwise, swappin' kept him in handy touch with the people. 

Granting that the storekeeping governor took the sweet coat- 
ing of cash when and as it came, it was certainly nothing to get 
diabetes from. For in his times Vermont's total bank Capital was 
$75,000 — less than 33 cents per capita for the then resident 
population. Interest rates were even morę lofty than at present; 
they madę money loans look big as the moon and not much 
easier to lay hands on. 

As a successful storekeeper, Governor Galusha swore and 
thrived by swappin' — "shelf-and-barrel Staples" for all and 
any negotiable barter goods, butternuts and mapie, cheese and 
butter, wild pelts and tamę hides, wool, tallow, soap ash, char- 
coal and so ever on. The gubernatorial swap master counted on 
routine profits on "in-stock" commodities plus modest "han- 
dling charges" on the swapped-in items. Sometimes but not al- 
ways the handling charges included wagon freight or barging 
costs to larger (than Montpelier) markets. 

Most basically Jonas Galusha counted on barter about which 
he spoke and wrote rather voluminously. The Governor's pub¬ 
lished prose tended toward long sentences, in some part almost 
as long as from St. Albans to Brattleboro. But he particularly ex- 
celled at composing brief pithy adages. Among my favorites are: 
Barter trade is best because it is got the least zorong about it. 

Tis best for Vermonters to stay close to home so as to better keep 
knouoledged about zvhatever will happen next. 
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Vermont also has a distinguished share of professional or oc- 
cupational or foremost-hobby swappers. Again to lift up a typi- 
cal medium sample, my well-pondered choice veers toward Ab- 
salom Williams of Wildersburgh. With a choice of nicknames 
severely limited to Ab or Solemn, he chose the former but stead- 
fastly kept with Wildersburgh as his place of origin. In case you 
never heard of it you are only showing how young you really 
are. The prevailing name is Barre. 

Back in 1780 the still embryo State of Vermont sold the town's 
charter and lands, including abutments and glebe or church 
lands to a Colonel William Williams & Colleagues for $1,858. 
Among the things the Colonel and company did not know was 
that beneath the wilderness surface of the new townsite waited 
one of the greatest concentrations of quality granite yet found 
on planet Earth. 

In the beginning most of the land was sold for what would 
now be viewed as pittances as homestead plots of "waiting 
woods." Some of the topsoils were poor enough to encourage 
such dour designations as Starvation Forties, Lean Times Eight- 
ies or just Gallus-Bustin' acreage. Ab Williams grew up on one 
of the poorer plots; he recalled that the entire homestead would 
hardly morę than graze a lone sheep or nurture a maverick 
muskox. But it wasn't too poor to sustain swappin'. 

At a tender and trusting nine years, Little Absalom swapped 
a jackknife (he recalled that one blade wouldn't open and the 
other was too nicked and duli to cut butter in July) for a 
muffin-size watch that didn't work too well either. At most the 


knife was hardly worth a tinker's dam, and even when whacked 
vigorously with a rock the watch rarely ran longer than five 
minutes. 

After cogent reflection, Little Ab packaged the obdurate 
watch with a half pint of green vitriol (ideał for curing smali 
pelts) and succeeded in swapping the package for a brass- 
dipped watch that really ran; you could hear it ticking from the 
next room. 

On turning 17, when Cupid arrowed him for free, Absalom 
managed to swap the loud ticker for a ring with a diamond you 
couldn't scratch without really trying. When his betrothed for- 
sook him to elope with Dapper Dan, the livery stable magnate 
of Chester Depot (the name is slightly changed to protect the 
slightly innocent) Ab was not totally devastated. He at least re- 
vived sufficiently to recover the token from his once beloved 
without creating too much of a scene. 

Then came the Civil War. One deduces that Absalom didn't 
do too much weeping in his sleeping about not being yet of 
soldier's age. However, the same did not hołd for several of his 
friends or kin, including a cousin, Leander Beers, who had con- 
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how. Furthermore, he somehow wasn't able to locate a stone 
mallet with a handle that properly fitted his hands. 

His first barter takes by way of the subsurface stony bonanza 
were one buli calf and a pair of mated guinea fowl. But by the 
finał year of the Unpleasantry Between the States, the tomb- 
stone business was really booming with granite the in thing for 
marking graves. The Civil War may or may not have been the 
most asinine mass conflict in our belligerent history, but nobody 
could deny that it was one of the most lethal. 

Ab Williams was no craven exploiter; he was a sagacious am- 
ateur swapper at the threshhold of turning professional. As 
such and by vantage of the rock beneath his feet, he swapped 
progressively, successively and almost continuously for a 
third-century. He did not restrict himself to A-to-B barter; he 
took the whole rangę A-through Z and as need be, back again. 

Accordingly he became the owner of a remarkable array of 
properties, including a village storę, a cheese factory, an under- 
taking establishment, a combination blacksmithy and livery sta- 
ble, a wagon yard, a commercial cemetery, a backyard piekle 
works and on the morę aesthetic side, a genuine Edison 
Gramaphone with a magnificent morning-glory horn and sev- 
eral tubsful of tubular records including the classical popular 
and quartettes. 

Then at a young 51, Ab Williams, possibly foresmitten by the 
whimsical mystiques of approaching middle age, did a very 
baffling thing. He up and moved to New Hampshire. The move 
was not wholly disastrous sińce Ab Williams could and did take 
his swappin' with him. And by way of a "to boot," he had and 
used the prime prerogative of the New Hampshirite. 

On a fair day, after the sun burned off the morning fog, Ab- 
salom could swap the aftermaths of his middle life aberration by 
strolling, standing, or sitting on the easterly bank of the River 
Connecticut and gazę westward to behold — Guess What! c Oo 


cluded that his best bet for avoiding or at least deferring the 
fateful draft greeting was to take himself a wife. That, of course, 
set up an immediate demand for a ring. Young Mr. Beers 
owned a really good watch which he almost instantly swapped 
for Cousin Absalom's silly ring, thereby making Ab the proud 
owner of a firstrate time piece. 

Shortly thereafter at a family reunion Absalom ran across an- 
other young kinsman who was confronting a crucial decision. 
Austin Grout was on the verge of taking the advice of a former 
East Poultney printer who was then in the throes of self-trans- 
formation to a whizzer of a newspaper publisher. Horace Gree- 
ley and his tagline admonition, "Go West, Young Man," were 
already beginning to catch on; granting that at this point H. 
Greeley, Esq., had gone no farther West than Manhattan. How- 
ever, A. Grout was ready resolved to begin anew in the Great 
Western Forest. For this he recognized the need of a dependable 
watch. But not of the Starvation Forty on which he had been 
slimly roosting for the greater part of his life. So Grout swapped 
his supposedly worthless land for AbsalonYs worthwhile 
watch, and even booted in the cost of the lousy warranty deed. 

Accordingly, and perhaps not wholly unperceptively. Ab Wil¬ 
liams gained ownership of a pocket quarry of fine pristine gran¬ 
ite. But instead of getting impulsive about it Ab decided to rely 
on the timeless merits of barter. At the time the commercial 
quarriers were not exactly waiting in linę to shell out cash for 
permission to exhume base stone. For his own part. Ab ac- 
cepted that anybody stupid enough to jolt apart his skeletal 
structure by pick-and-malleting out the hardest damn rock so 
far known probably wasn't bright enough to have money any- 
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POST BOY 


Is Vermont Life changing? We like to believe the state's official 
magazine is always changing — as is Vermont itself — yet never 
abruptly or needlessly, just as Vermont never moves blindly 
away from tradition. But last summer, the magazine changed 
in one respect quite suddenly, and we got caught. By a nose. 

Anthony Gallucci of Lynbrook, New York wrote to us with a 
complaint we can't ever remember being duplicated. "I always 
look forward to the day I receive Vermont Life,” he wrote, 
"but not just for the visual treat or the verbal delights. I open 
the magazine to the center and allow my nose to experience 
one of the greatest scents in the world! That is, up until last 
Summer's issue. The scent has been entirely changed and I 
really wish that you would change back. Tm not surę if others 
have recognized this difference but you can check it out easily 
yourself." 

We checked it out the easiest way we knew of, by showing 
the letter to Production Manager Linda Dean Paradee. She 
read it, laughed, and then delivered the verdict. "Tm sorry," 
she said, "but he's right." 

"You're kidding," we said. 

"Nope. Mr. GalluccLs sharp nose is absolutely right. The 
smell has changed." 

She explained that the Summer issue was the first to be 
printed on a web press. The paper passes through it at tre- 
mendous speeds, calling for very fast-drying inks. When the 
magazine was printed on the slower sheet-fed press, the com- 
position of the ink was different. "I think the smell that the 
gentleman liked was a combination of ink, drying agents and 
vamish," she concluded. "That's gone now." 

Mr. Gallucci, what can we say? WeTl try to obliterate our of- 
fense to your olfactory organs by offering only optimum optics. 
But the odor, we fear, is now obsolete. 

Mildred R. Hall was one writer among many to point out that a 
Richard Brown photograph in the Fali issue, identified as being 
taken in Mclndoe Falls, was actually photographed in Barnet 
Village. That the two villages are next door neighbors is no 
excuse, and we thank those who spotted our error. 

In the "Reinforcing the Mystiąue" category, we ran across an 
item recently showing an FBI report that Vermont was the 
second safest place to live in America. (North Dakota was listed 
as the safest place in the country, and there's a great deal to be 
said for North Dakota — some of it complimentary.) Of course 
serious crimes occur in Vermont, but according to the Bureau, 
compared to much of the rest of the country, they don't occur 
very often and aren't committed by very many people. 

This is the page to acknowledge editorial goofs, that's for cer- 
tain, and we were asked to do so by one of our morę re- 
doubtable contributors, Córa Cheney. It seems there was a 
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grammatical error in her article in the Fali issue, "Guy Fawkes 
in Vermont." A former English teacher, Ms. Cheney was morę 
than a little upset that the error went through — especially 
sińce she had specifically corrected it beforehand. We said we 
didn't think it was so terribly bad, and as is our nurturing cus- 
tom, we're throwing the question to an open forum. Can any- 
one find an error on page 41 of the Fali issue? We'll acknowl¬ 
edge in our next Post Boy offering. 

What is it about Chelsea, Vermont? When it was featured in a 
color essay in the Fali, 1972 issue of Vermont Life, it was men- 
tioned as one of those towns that is almost typical; typical, that 
is, of those pockets of Vermont which have not been caught 
up in the progress paradę. But typical? Last year's high school 
graduating class (the largest ever with 34 students) marked the 
second consecutive year that a Chelsea High senior won the 
distinction of being named Outstanding Teenager of Vermont. 
Willis Gilman, son of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Gilman won the 
award and was one of two finalists for the Outstanding Teen¬ 
ager in the U.S. Forest Sanborn of Chelsea took the State award 
last year. Chelsea has also contributed two governors to Ver- 
mont, dozens of civic and legislative leaders, and a high 
school which has furnished athletic competition to schools 
many times its size, year after year. Must be something in the 
air. 



Her name is Bess and she's an employee of the Vance Tree 
Company, a Danville contracting firm. Pictured above, she is 
working near the iron bridge in Corinth, putting up new lines 
for the Topsham Telephone Company. Generally, horses have 
been phased out of construction work in recent years, replaced 
by all-terrain vehicles. But slowly, people in Vermont seem to 
be discovering that horses are a less expensive way of doing 
certain ground work. Bess goes over rock piles, through the 
woods and across gullies with no problems. She's always ready 
to work, her maintenance is Iow (oats cost less than gas) and 
she is morę agile than her mechanical counterpart. Morę than 
that, she's soft and has a nice personality. 

Bess belongs to Henry Raoul of Danville. Her day starts with 
the pulling of a 1500 pound reel of cable in work she is trained 
to do for the telephone company. She does it better than any 
machinę which makes her feel — very rightfully so — im- 
portant. 






The winners of the "Mystery Photograph" contest in the recent 
Fali issue are G. L. Richardson, Janet Hutt, and Steven K. 
Adams, all — not coincidentally — from Woodstock, Vt. The 
photograph was correctly identified as being taken along Route 
4 by the Ottauquechee River in Bridgewater. To the winners go 
free subscriptions, to anyone in the world. 

Signs of the times, in the whether-you-like-it-or-not depart- 
ment, is a recently released study which shows that mobile 
home living in Vermont in the past three years has increased 
by morę than 62 percent. The reasons are all too obvious and 
equally compelling. Banks get higher interest rates on mobile 
home loans than on conventional mortgages (8.5 percent 
against 7.5 percent). Also, 70 percent of Vermont's wagę own- 
ers earn less than the $12,000 a year that people generally need 
before they can swing a conventional mortgage. The taxes on 
trailers are lower than those on houses, the heat is less expen- 
sive, the upkeep is easier, and on and on. We just wish, rather 
furtively, that they'd make one that was good to look at. That 
shouldn't be all that difficult. 

Caption correction: in the Summer's story on the "Johnson 
Friends of the Arts," a photograph of Harry Parker, president 
of Parker and Stearns Lumberyard in Johnson was identified 
as Harry Collins. Victor Swenson, president of the JFA, gra- 
ciously pointed out our error (sometimes the editorial first per¬ 
son plural can be so comforting: we didn't have to write "my 
error") and added that both gentlemen have been of crucial 
help to the organization. 

Vermont bird watchers were having field days — lots of them 
— this Summer as hundreds of birds rarely seen in the State 
were showing up in increasing numbers. The first Southern 
bird to show up in numbers was the mourning dove, previously 
as rare as hen teeth hereabouts. Morę recently, the Cardinal, 
mockingbird, wild turkey, and even some parrots have been 
sighted in company with the indigenous nuthatches and 
chickadees. 

It may have all started 20-some years ago when hundreds of 
Florida-based egrets alighted along Vermont streams for a 
couple of months before flying back to their original habitat. The 
egrets never showed up again — at least in that number — but 
maybe they passed the word along to their fine feathered 
friends — Vermont is a fine place to visit. 

One of the three youths accused of burning the covered bridge 
in Woodstock last May — causing morę than $25,000 damage — 
received a one-to-three year suspended sentence in district 
court after pleading "no contest" to second degree arson. The 
17-year-old youth was also ordered to turn over 15 percent of 
his gross pay each week to the town of Woodstock as restitu- 
tion. The payments will be stopped when he is removed 
from próba tion. 

The contents of one of Vermont's magnificently enduring land- 
marks went on the auction błock last Summer by order of the 
Bennington County Superior Court. The rambling and historie 
Equinox House — once one of the most fashionable inns in 
the entire Northeast — was stripped bare in three days of bid- 
ding. Those days saw bids — both surprisingly high and terribly 
Iow — for such items as the furnishings of the Mary Todd 
Lincoln suitę, a Steinway piano (which went for $1,400), the 
contents of 300 bedrooms and a dozen poker tables. 

Equinox House is very definitely down, but maybe not out. 
Francesco Galesi and Otto Paparazzo Associates Inc. of Am- 


herst. Mass. purchased 1,329 acres for $1,275,000 to develop 
into a resort area. Included in the purchase is the inn, a golf 
course, airport and land in Manchester. Paparazzo says he 
plans to salvage some 75 percent of the Equinox property struc- 
tures and reconstruct them into townhouses for rent, lease, or 
sale. He also plans to renovate part of the immense building to 
provide for some 450 hotel units. The whole project will cost an 
estimated $30 million before restoration and construction are 
completed. 

Augustus Aldrich of Weathersfield, the incredibly spry and 
tough little man who at age 86 was a storied hiker and mountain 
climber (featured in "Augustus vs. Terrible Mountain" in the 
Summer, 1974 issue of Vermont Life) died this summer. He died 
mountain climbing. 

Aldrich disappeared on a Friday morning at Baxter State Park 
near Mount Katahdin in Maine. Park officials said he had been 
camping with a companion and had set out alone to climb the 
mountain's Hamlin Ridge Trail. He never returned and days of 
intensive search failed to recover his body. 



Augustus Aldrich was a most extraordinary man. A wiry 
five-footer who weighed barely over 100 pounds, he was some- 
thing of a legend throughout Vermont. Up until a decade ago, 
he madę a practice of leading groups up a mountain, and upon 
reaching the summit, would climb up the tallest tree he could 
find and then — to most everyone's astonishment and delight 

— stand on his head. 

He apologized to writer-photographer Thomas Borden and 
his family last year when he accompanied them up Terrible 
Mountain between Ludlow and Weston. "I don't stand on my 
head any morę," he confessed. "Getting too old." 

But as Borden la ter accounted in his article for Vermont Life, 
Augustus was still taken to getting to the top of spruces. "They 
say red squirrels weep with frustration when Augustus climbs 
a tree. He didn't climb this tree really. He sort of fell up it." 

In recent years, Aldrich had been very active in the Crown 
Point Road Association which has sought to identify the route 
of the colonial trail from town to town in Vermont. He lived 
the fullest of possible lives, and he died on a mountain. The 
mountain should be honored. 

A tragic aftermath to Augustus Aldrich's finał climb was the 
death of Hollister Kent, 58, who died of a heart attack while 
searching on Mount Katahdin for his dear friend. Mr. Kent 
was a regional planner and an Adjunct Professor of Art at Dart- 
mouth College. He was the son of the late Louise Andrews Kent 

— Yermont Life 's beloved "Mrs. Appleyard." c On 
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Winter 



Scenes 

INTER is a testing time in 
Vermont, the darkly dominant 
season of the year that casts its seemingly 
ceaseless shadows longer and longer 
over a bleakened countryside. 

H. Stanley Johnson catches just that 
mood in his photograph of Pawlet at left. 
Yet the shadows surrender to the 
sunlight in Peter Miller's farmscape above; 
disappear in a rosy haze in Harriet 
Wadeson's view of the Tunbridge town 
cemetery, and are simply part of the 
dazzlement of a blue-bright Winter day 
in Norwich, photographed opposite 
by R. J. Alzner. 
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A Winter's hike is usually morę direct than 
those of any other season. The lines are 
straighter, as ponds and bushes, even low- 
growing fence posts drop out of view and a 
multi-level of snów shows trauelers how the 
crowflies. Ann Day's photograph ofa Waits- 
field hillside below shows the straighter 
lines ofa dozen Winter walks (see also pages 
46-51). Pictured at left is where the heart 
is, photographed by Marjońe Ryerson in 
Randolph Center. Cecile Briggs has framed 
the majestic Chittenden Mills in Jericho, 
at right, wearing another Winter well. 



















The old Chittenden County mili (above) once tumed 
out meal, bran and flour for the entire Northeast. 
Long sileni, the sturdy building still belies its age. 
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The specks in the sky of the picture below 
cannot be faulted to the printer. A close 
inspection reueals birds soaring cruer the trainyard. 


























Winter dominates, as no other season does. A snów 
fence, stretched out to try to hołd back drifting 
snów, becomes simply part of the drift in the 
North Pomfret photograph below. 
A snowstorm, with flakes as big as yuarters, 
soft as cushions, transfixes the West Hartford 
bam scene on the opposite page. And below it, 
a sturdy, Darwille Belgian work horse surueys a 
pasture where the landscape has groiun higher 
ooemight. Ali three photographs were taken by Lud 
Munchmeyer. The White River Junction Railyard 
scene, opposite page, is by R. J. Alzner. 
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sfaga of GentlemanJohnnf) Burgoyne 

By John Ross 


^ the 1939 annual outing of the Am* 
l \ ateur Ski Club of New York, 1 re- 
member so well Louis Fuertes, Jr., pop- 
ularly known as "Shub." He was a great 
skiing companion, a ready quipper and 
always skied in white flannel trousers. 
He was the fellow, early members will 
recall, who played the ocarina so superb- 
ly. That's the clay instrument about the 
size of your fist that, in the hands of an 
expert's like Shub's, sounds just like 
Benny Goodman on his clarinet. 

Shub always carried his ocarina with 
him, even when skiing and he delighted 
in tucking his poles under his arms at the 
top of the hill and swing down playing 
the "Overture to William Tell." 

There was an outing that year in Man¬ 
chester, where we had the famous skat- 
ing party in the quarry cave of Aeolus 
Mountain. At that time I was in charge of 
entertainment and arrangements for the 
club parties and outings. 

Several weeks before that outing, 
Roland Palmedo — our club president 
who had a ski chalet in East Dorset near- 
by — told me about an abandoned marble 
quarry in Aeolus Mountain near Man¬ 
chester and about an old man who lived 
in it. Roland had learned from one of the 
local woodsmen that the old hermit 
claimed to be General Burgoyne who had 
fought against the Americans in the battle 
of Saratoga in 1777. 

Aeolus Mountain, Roland told me, was 
named for Aeolus, god of the winds, by 
the early settlers because of the winds 
that whistled through its cave. Since long 
before the Revolutionary War, beautiful 
pure white marble had been quarried 
from this cave leaving huge, deep excava- 
tions now filled with water. In the winter 
they are covered with thick black ice 
completely free from snów. 

We decided that Roland would try to 
make arrangements with the hermit for 
us to have a skating party in his cave 
during our outing. Hoping that he would 
be successful, I undertook some research 
on Burgoyne. 

I learned that King George was upset 
over the poor showing his forces were 
making in carrying out his instructions to 
show those Vermont farmers who was 
boss. So early in 1777 he sent General 
Burgoyne, who was one of his top gen- 
erals, into Canada with several thousand 
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of his finest battle seasoned troops to be 
the nucleus of an army which would 
bring the settlers into linę. 

I found that Major General John Bur¬ 
goyne, popularly known as Gentleman 
General Johnny, was a most remarkable 
person. He was a tali handsome fellow 
whose face and carriage reflected the 
high living and high position he enjoyed. 
He was a jolly guy, I learned, given to 
bursts of rolling laughter. In an age when 
brutality- was common in the ranks, he 
had real concern for the well being of his 
men. As a commander he was not one 
who, when there was a particularly tough 
job to be done, would brief the boys and 
then say, "Now get out there fellows 
and give them heli. IT1 be back here pray- 
ing for you." Rather, he would explain 
to the troops the job to be done and then 
simply say, "Follow me." He was idol- 
ized by his army. 

When Burgoyne arrived in Quebec, his 
British troops were augmented with 
Hessian mercenaries and enough Indians 
to bring his army to 8,000 men. Supplies, 
ammunition, artillery and boats were 
ready for him and barely two months 
later he took off from Montreal headed 
south. His assignment called for him to 
elear and secure a supply route from 
Montreal to Albany, where he was to 
meet and join forces with those of British 
General Clinton, who was driving north 
with an equivalent army. 

Burgoyne encountered no serious 
resistance until he reached Ticonderoga, 
about 70 miles south of Montreal, where 
an old French fort was held by the rebels 
under command of General Ethan Allen. 
After a brief skirmish, this fort was cap- 
tured and Burgoyne's army swept on in 
high spirits toward Albany. After another 
50 miles they reached Saratoga, but there 
they found that the Americans under 
General Gates were well entrenched and 
ready for them with an army of 10,000 
men. 

Gates troops were a raggedy lot. They 
knew nothing about military strategy or 
tactics but they did know how to keep 
their powder dry, how to shoot their 
muskets straight and how to yell when 
they attacked. No one had explained to 
them how to retreat. 

After three days of fierce fighting, 
Burgoyne with his Staff and about 1500 


of his troops were cut off from the rest 
of his army. When Burgoyne realized his 
predicament, he rallied his men, told 
them they would have to fight their way 
out and personally led the charge. With 
his supply lines cut, he soon ran out of 
ammunition and was forced to surrender. 
It was a stunning defeat and one of the 
decisive battles of the war. Though losses 
on both sides were heavy, Burgoyne, 
miraculously, was unscathed. 

The Americans, who were barely able 
to maintain themselves, had no way to 
provide for 7,000 prisoners. So, under 
the terms of the surrender, Burgoyne's 
troops turned over their arms, ammuni¬ 
tion and most of their supplies and 
agreed to return to their homes and fight 
no morę. 

History records how the British and 
Hessian troops and the Indians did just 
that. But I found no record of what hap- 
pened to Burgoyne. 

According to the old woodsman, Bur¬ 
goyne, in the middle of the night before 











his army broke camp, was so ashamed at 
the prospect of having to face his King 
after having lost his army to a bunch of 
amateurs, that, with several days of food 
and a heart of lead, he left camp on foot. 
Alone, he headed for some mountains he 
had seen to the east. Several days and 
some 30 miles later, he took shelter in the 
cave in Aeolus Mountain, where he still 
lived. 

When I learned that arrangements had 
been madę to hołd our skating party in 
the cave and that the generał would join 
our party for a while at five o'clock, I was 
overjoyed and proceeded to make the 
necessary plans. 

After dinner at the Orvis Inn where we 
were staying, on the night before the 
skating party I informed the members 
about the cave and the hermit: 

In the cave where the skating party is 
taking place tomorrow aftemoon, there lives 
a very old hermit who claims to be General 
Burgoyne. This cave in Aeolus Mountain 
is a spectacular pre-revolutionary marble 
quarry of enormous scalę, with floors, walls 
and ceilings of gleaming, pure white 
marble. 

Many of the excavations are flooded and 
we will find them couered with thick, crys- 
tal elear ice, making for ideał skating. It is 
incredible that this hermit is really General 


Burgoyne. He would have to be around 200 
years old, but whether he is or only thinks 
he is, we will be uisiting his cave at his 
inoitation and we must treat him with all 
the respect due a major generał. Certainly, 
under no circumstances must anyone laugh 
at him. 

About 3:30 the next afternoon the ad- 
vance party left the Orvis Inn in a couple 
of station wagons with toboggans for the 
finał climb and with the flares, fire wood, 
paper cups, potato chips and the ingredi- 
ents Livie Longfellow, the refreshment 
chairman, loosely called his "daiquiris." 

When the advance party reached the 
cave and saw for the first time the great 
gaping black entrance, it was a sobering 
sight. But soon flares were lighted, fires 
were started and as the others were arriv- 
ing, skaters were already whirling about 
on the finest skating ice any of them had 
ever seen. 

A few minutes before five, Roland sig- 
nalled for quiet. The skaters and all con- 
versation stopped and all eyes were 
turned toward the inner blackness of the 
cave. Slowly he appeared and with great 
dignity approached the gathering. On 
the left breast of his threadbear British 
Officer's tunic were four rows of faded 
ribbons and on his head his officer's cap 
was jauntily cocked. As he approached 


The Amateur Ski Club gathers for a group portrait in the quarry cave with their honored “host" (center). 



the group and Roland advanced to meet 
him, no one there any longer doubted 
that we were about to meet General 
Burgoyne. 

Slowly it became apparent that there 
was something subtly wrong with the 
generaks appearance. His uniform was 
not total. He was wearing white flannel 
pants. 

Roland greeted him and presented the 
club to him. He thanked the gentleman 
for his hospitality and told him we were 
honored to have our party graced by such 
a distinguished person. He congratulated 
him on his longevity and remarked that 
it was undoubtedly due to the fine 
healthy Vermont air. 

The generał responded in crisp British 
accents and confirmed that he had re- 
cently celebrated his 200th birthday. 
Roland, with characteristic courtesy, re- 
plied "I can't believe it. You don't look a 
day over 150." 

When the generał noticed that I had a 
guitar under my arm, he took an ocarina 
from his pocket and suggested that he 
and I play a tune. He suggested "God 
Save the King," which we played while 
the crowd sang the episcopal lyrics. I 
asked him if he knew "Yankee Doodle." 
He said he did, but he never cared for it, 
so we skipped it. He said, "How about 
the 'Overture to William Tell'?" We 
played it and the crowd cheered him to 
the echo. After a couple morę tunes, 
Livie rewarded him with a large economy 
size daiquiri which he downed with 
relish. 

As he madę the move to leave, many 
of the members came up to thank him 
for his hospitality and to congratulate 
him on his fine musical performance. He 
thanked Roland and the rest of us for a 
delightful time and to the cheers of the 
crowd he departed and slowly faded into 
the blackness of the cave. 

* * * 

There is a sequel to the story: 

Some months ago, I told a friend who 
had retired to Manchester about our 
meeting with the generał in the cave in 
Aeolus Mountain morę than 30 years ago. 
Later he wrote me: 

Recently I inquired and found my way to 
the Aeolus Mountain quarry cave. 1 entered 
it and sat on a błock of marble until the 
echos of my foot steps had died away. As 
I became accustomed to the stillness of the 
place, I began to hear, faintly, sounds of 
the wind whistling through the cave. After 
several minutes of complete quiet 1 heard, 
ever so faintly, but unmistakably, the 
strains of the "Ooerture to William Tell." 
I thought you would be interested. 
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Winter 

Walks 

Wriłten and photographed 
by Ann Day Heinzerling 


T hefirstsnows ofNovember liesilent 
in the Vermont woods. The snów 
seeps into the unfrozen ground ofthefor- 
est floor and coats thefaded, discarded 
leaves under the bare buttemut, ash and 
mapie trees. The grey-black branches are 
etched in white, while snów piles up on 
needled tzuigs ofpine and hemlock and 
spruce. Their boughs bend like half-folded 
wings ofswans. We walk with padded 
pace beneath the eoergreens where the 
snozu has sifted through to dot thepine- 
needled ground with white. Earlierwe 
had left the farm to walk the woods under 
the spell of the winter's first storm. 

The depression of the path is clearly 
uisible as it winds its way between the 
leafless trees and then into the dim hem¬ 
lock growe. Here, in agrem-whiteworld, 


there is a calm stillness. Only ourfoot- 
prints markour tell-tale joumey in the 
soft, fresh snów andfollow us ooerfallen 
limbs and trees. 

Soon we hear the mountain brook still 
freefrom ice and snów as it tumbles 
wildly through the gorge. We clamber 
down to cross the brook, stepping care- 
fully on frosted stones. Sprigs ofzuillozu 
cling to the mossy bank where we climb 
the further side, slipping on the snów. 

We stop to rest at the top of the bank 
and listetz to the rushing sound below. 

We hear thefaint "tee dee' ofsome chick- 
adees in the birches nearby and the nasal 
cali of afriendly white-breasted nuthatch 
on a hemlock tree. As we start on ourway 
again, a grouse whirrs up aheadofus and 
disappears over the old stone wali. 


The snów is deeper in the meadow 
where we walk, leaoing the woods be- 
hind. Whithered, grey goldenrod and 
Queen Anne's lace, looking like tiny, net- 
ted birds' nests, poke up through the 
snów. Theonce-pink thistles haoefluffy 
white tops. A pair of goldfinches peck at 
the seeds, tossing the silk onto the snozo. 

Ourfootprints trail behind us across 
the undulating meadow. Finally we reach 
the road that loops up the hill and back to 
our farm. We climb the steepness of the 
road with rapid steps to keep us warm in 
the chill of the winter aftemoon. The 
western sun has little warmth. 

At the top of the hill above the farm we 
look dcriun on the shadowed valley. Smali 
specks oflight appear in the uillage and 
on thescattered hillsidefarms. It is 
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hardly past four o'clock, but theoanish- 
ing sun has tumed the mountains and 
clouds to laoender. The shortness ofan 
early winter day has come upon us sud- 
denly. We hurry home to make hot choco- 
late and warm ourfeet by the kitchen 
stove. 


Mid -winter storms have piled the snów 
in layers around the farm. The winds 
have honed the drifts to look like ocean 
waves folding over one another. The 
shooeled snów beside the path from house 
to barn is shoulder high. After each storm 
the sun rises in crimson clouds, thatsoon 
fly away leaoing a deep blue sky. As sun- 
light touches each snow-capped fence 
post, snow-laden treeor rooftop, it spark- 
les a thousand times. 

To travel now over the fields and into 
the woods, we need our snów shoes or 
cross-country skis. We buckie on ourbear 
paws andgreen mountains and snap into 
ourski bindings. With our lunch in back- 
packs, we start another winter walk. 

Ears flapping, ourdogs bound ahead 
through the snów like porpoises in the 
ocean diving up for air. They stop occa- 
sionally to check our progress and, with a 
bark to hurry us up, they leap on. When 












they want easiergoing, they will fali in 
behind us, where the snów has packed 
down under the zoeb ofour snów shoes. 

The deep snów has cooered all the gold- 
enrod, milkweed pods, fems, and black- 
eyed susans. But the tali steeple bush and 
mullens still show theirdry, brown, 
seedy heads above the mantle of snów. A 
flock ofrust and white snów buntingsfly 
up in front of us. We watch them circle 
the field in tight formation and then land 
ahead ofus. They do this several times 
until theyfinally settle in another comer 
of the field. 

Oursnow shoe and ski tracks stretch 
out behind us. Soon wegain the row of 
maples along thefence linę. The velvet- 
grey branches reach toward the sky to 
brush the blue. 

Wefollow thefence until we come to a 
drift over the barb wire. We cross here 
and soon we are among the white pines 
and birch. It is warm in the sunny protec- 
tion of the trees. The boughs are laden 
with snów, bending and arching the 
limbsand trunks. Every so often, likea 
whispered sigh in the woods, a shower of 
snów will fali from a tree. In silent solilo- 
quy, thebranch will riseagain. 

Chickadees, juncos, and chipping spar- 
rows flittergaiły through thespidery 
tzoigs of the birches searching for seeds on 
the remaining tassels. Theirwhispy notes 
seetn gay in this brief interlude of winter 
warmth. Eoening grosbeaks flash yellow 


in the pines where they look for cones 
plump with seeds while, abcrue the tree 
tops, thebrash bluejays send theirliquid 
cali. 

We come to a clearing where the valley 
below opens up before us and the moun- 
tains beyond are blue and white in the 
sunlight. We stop for lunch usingour 


skis and snowshoes for seats. The sun and 
food refresh us, while the dogs explore the 
surrounding territory. 

Aft er our rest, we continue on through 
the woods. Our trail threads between the 
trees: beeches, hemlock, mapie and 
spruce. Yellow-bronze beech leaves, still 
clinging to the saplings and lower 
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branches, brighten the barren places. 
Theirpale, parchment curls c\uiver in the 
breeze. 1 often wonderwhy the frail- 
looking leaves hołd sofast to their twigs 
until spring drops them awash in melting 
snows. 

In the winter woods, we can go about 
anyiohere. The long, thomy blackberry 
bushes and other shrubby growth are 
buried beneath the snów. The brook is 
captured under the crust and snów. Ali 
we can hear is a muffled gurgle ofwater. 
We pass over the brook and hardly know 
that it is there. 

Our way winds among the black and 
white trees. Our tracks cńss-cross the 
tracks of other creatures. We see the 
prints ofa red squirrel as he had scurńed 
between two trees. Suddenly thewoodsy 
silence is broken by a loud scolding from 
the top ofa beech and the red-tailed rascal 
descends head first to chatter at us until 
we are out ofsight. The dogs stay behind 
togwe one morę try at the elusive 
squirrel. Then they tum to run after us. 

We see where deer had lain down at 
night under the protecting hemlock. 

Their two-toed tracks lead away in sev- 
eral directions. Rabbit tracks reveal the 
traoels of this semiwinter hibemator. The 
dogs sniffalong the tracks , but soon re¬ 
turn having lost the scent. The rabbit 
must have oisited a day or two before. 





Thesun has gone from the woods now 
and soon darkness will creep into the 
trees. We head back to the hillsidepasture 
and the house beyond. The pastures glow 
pink as the sun sets behind the moun- 
tains. 


Last week we had a thaw. The snów 
tumed soft and puddles formed in the 
lower meadow and beside the road. A few 
places in the brook opened and the water 
plunged into pools, tumbling in, out and 
over the crusty cover of snów. The sky 
was hazy blue above the leafless trees and 
scattered clouds hung along the moun- 
tain tops. The fields sparkled as the 
March sun crystalized the snów. 
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We walked with snów shoes over the 
meadows and pastures. The granular 
snowpiled up on top of the webbing, mak- 
ing it heavy to lift. We had to shake it off 
with nearly every step. The going was 
slow , but the warmth of the day did not 
want to hurry us. 

We saw seueral crows on an old elm 
tree. Their black shapes were sharp 
against the blue. They were bobbing and 
croaking to each other. As we came 
closer, they broke into wild caws and flew 
offfrom thebare limbs. Feathers fanned, 
they sailed over the trees and out ofsight. 

In the thick underbrush ofwillow and 
alder, we heard the chut-chut-chut ofa 
bird. Closer inspection revealed a pairof 
smali redpolls with their cocky red caps. 
They were rustling and scratching for 
seeds. We heard the chickadee's love cali 
and a woodpecker drumming on a hollow 
tree. We smiled at each other as we 
caughta little of the spring feuer, too , in 
the warm March air. 


lesterday it rained. A lot ofsnow tumed 
to waterand ran down every hummock 
and hill to spili into brooks and the river 
below. The rain beat down on the satu- 
rated snów. I liste?ted to the rythmn of 
the woods where I walked alone. The 
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brook was rushingfree and the birds 
madę only little clucking noises. The 
beech leaves hung against the wet , dark 
trunks, a duli and yellow glow. Rows of 
tiny drops suspended from branches like 
ery stal beads. There was a special peace to 
the woods where I walked yesterday. 


Today the wind isfrom the north 
again, and, although the calendar says 
the end ofMarch is here, the temperaturę 
has dropped far below freezing. The snów 
is hard and crusty deep in the woods. 
There is ice on the branches and limbs 
again, bending them Iow. The wind has 


blown the pastures and meadows bare of 
snów. Only white patches remain in 
shadowed areas. The mountains are still 
severely white and the sky is sharply 
blue. Winter is having her finał fling. 

We need our extra scarues and socks 
again as we head out toward the woods 
across the frosty fields. The wind is bitter 
and catches our breath. We cover our 
faces to softm the Sting and push on 
against the gusty gale. No crows orsnow 
buntings are seen today. Soon the trees 
protect us from the wind and the sun feels 
warm. The wind sways the tree tops and 
stirs the shadows of the branches where 
they mingle in the patches of sun on the 
snów. 

Thefrozen snów crunches under our 
boots as we wander through the woods 
going any place we please on top of the 
crust. In thesheltered eoergreens, we 
hear the springtime songs starting 
again. Ice-coated twigs begin to thaw in 
the late March sunlight. Soon buds will 
begin to swell. Wegather the warmth of 
the woods before heading back over the 
windblown fields. Tomorrow winter 
will begone, blown away by ApriTs 
breeze. ^Oo 
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YERMONT INNS: 


Chesterlnn 

By Frank Lieberman 


I like the Chester Inn. It dominates the Southern side of Ches¬ 
ter^ main Street, as it has sińce it was first built morę than 
one hundred years ago. It's an attractive, comfortable looking 
place, very much an expression of its young owners, Jim and 
Audrey Patterson. Audrey does the cooking, Jim acts as man¬ 
ager, major domo and book-keeper and is usually on hand to 
greet guests, often accompanied by Gorgon, the couple's St. 
Bernard, as docile and friendly a monster as ever you've met. 

The porch, lobby, bar and dining room of the Chester Inn are 
all spacious, pleasantly furnished and decorated with memen- 
tos of the Patterson's travels. There are also thirty bedrooms, 
each with bath, on the second and third floors, and room rates 
include a hearty New England breakfast. 

Jim and Audrey bought the Chester Inn in November, 1968, 
and opened for business just three weeks later. Quite a trick 
considering the fact that on the datę of purchase the place was 
bare-bones empty and the Pattersons had absolutely no experi- 
ence whatever in running a hotel or dining room! 

It's too long a story to go into here, but people were helpful 
and true to their promises and somehow it all got done and by 
the evening of December 22nd the inn was not quite finished 
but ready for an open-house party the next day. 

To celebrate the achievement, the Pattersons lit a roaring fire 
in the fireplace and were sipping a welcome martini when one 
of their local friends rushed in to tell them their chimney was on 
fire but not to worry. Turned out this had been a regular occur- 
rence — the annual Chester Inn Chimney Fire. The volunteer 
fire department dashed in, put out the fire in jig time and were 
downstairs having a thank-you-drink in no time fiat. Though 
Jim had the chimney fixed quickly after that experience, he and 
the fire department are still friends. 

Of course it is not everybody who would attempt to run a 
country inn with no previous experience but Jim and Audrey 
were young and maybe they had all the ignorance needed to 
tackle it. 

Audrey grew up on Long Island and rounded off her educa- 
tion with two years in Switzerland, France and Germany. Jim 
came from Oklahoma, started out to be a geologist, then went 
into banking. They met when Jim, by then an international 
banker, was in New York, on leave from his desk in Beirut, Leb- 
anon. Following their marriage the Pattersons lived in Beirut 
four months until the outbreak of the 1967 war when Jim was 
recalled to New York and decided to leave banking. 

During the following year they often drove from New York to 
the little schoolhouse near Chester which Audrey had bought 
for skiing weekends before she was married. The Chester Inn 
was closed and for sale and there seemed to be some mad logie 
that said they should buy it. Jim thinks perhaps it was that the 
place was obviously impossible — it was so big and so empty. 

Audrey is often asked what gave her the idea that she could 
cook dinner for 75 or morę guests? In her forthright manner she 
says it wasn't a matter of having an idea or even thinking about 
it; she just wanted to do it. Having "eaten her way through Eu¬ 
ropę" for two years she knew how good cooking should taste 


and had morę than a little exposure to the problems of cooking 
for a large number of people. (Her Mother, who loved to cook, 
habitually tossed off parties for a hundred friends three or four 
times a year.) 

Mother turned out to be the only person who encouraged the 
young people in the Chester project, everyone else said, dont do 
it! But of course they did, learning as they went along. 

The first six months was a time of experimenting in the kitch- 
en. They started with the simplest menu — steaks, chops and 
one daily special. Each day's special was one of Audrey's exper- 
iments and every dish that gave the least promise of futurę use- 
fulness was tried. Most were dropped after one or two testings 
but she ended with some twenty entrees that proved popular 
with the guests and easy to handle in the kitchen under any 
circumstances. 

These twenty entrees are now the basis of the Inn's menus. 
The selection varies naturally with the seasons and there is of¬ 
ten an unlisted special when some unexpected fish or cut of 
meat is available. One thing I very much like is that the leather 
bound menus seldom list morę than five or six entrees at any 
one dinner. Each dish is described on a single page, hand- 
somely caligraphed by a local scribe. Henry Crocker. 

The appetizers have been planned to be just tasty enough to 
tease the palate, not tire it. Soups derive from an ever-bubbling 
stock pot and rangę from a delicate cream of zucchini to a rich 
onion. 

Each night's menu includes sea food, poultry and meat and 
everything is cooked to order, including the vegetables. As 
Audrey says, once they are prepared for cooking (and this can 


Audrey Patterson is an actiue owner of the Chester Inn. She is also the chef. 
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be done in advance) it takes only a few minutes to bring them to 
that crisply tender stage when flavor and color are at their best. 

There are also other gastronomie attractions, the chief of 
which is the prevalence of that Vermont rarity, milk-fed veal. 
Audrey arranged her supply simply by asking some of the local 
farmers to raise calves especially for the Inn, making certain 
they would indeed be milk fed to ensure that the meat would be 
tender and light. Local veal also produces that special delicacy, 
baby calves' liver. The Inn now has a "liver list" of guests who 
want to be notified when it's available. Some will travel fifty 
miles or morę for this treat. 

Lamb is another unusual Inn feature, again with animals 
raised to Audrey's specifications so that, in the traditional 
French manner, she can prepare a tiny leg of lamb, just for two. 

By now it should be elear that I think Audrey Patterson is a 
good cook. She has a delicate hand with seafood, does a boned 
breast of chicken (Capon Dama Bianca) that is light but fuli of 
flavor, makes a fine rich Boeuf Bourguignon and the various 
veal dishes are, without exception, exceptional. Ali entrees are 
served with a starch and the vegetable of the day. 

There are many other entrees in the repertoire but this is not 
a catalogue. I should mention that the Inn salads are unusual. 
Iceberg lettuce is eschewed — only garden lettuces are used 
with, perhaps, a tomato if it is garden ripe. With the salad a 
smali basket of freshly madę french bread is served, as delicious 
a loaf as you'11 find anywhere. 

Anent the last, the Inn has a nice selection of imported wines, 
mostly French and therefore expensive. They also stock two of 
the best wines Fve ever tasted, Freemark Abbey's Pinot Char- 
donnay and Cabemet Sauvignon. These are superb and costly 
California wines and I'd back them against any present day 
French import without hesitation. Fortunately for winę bibbers 
like me the Inn also provides reasonably priced carafes of the 
good Inglenook California chablis, rosę and burgundy. 

If you're in the mood for dessert a gleaming cart will be rolled 
to your table. It contains a nice assortment of sweets and fruits 
but I pray that you have left room for one confection in particu- 
lar. It is simply called Tńfle and is madę by Ruth Fabricius who 
stopped running her own bakery a few years ago, and has been 
helping with desserts at the Inn ever sińce. The Trifle is her own 
special contribution and is memorable, I assure you! 

Dinner at the Chester Inn is not expensive nor is it cheap, but 
then, as concerns restaurants, I am convinced that there is just 
no such thing as good cheap cooking. When I dined there recent- 
ly, dinner for two, including a large martini each, a carafe of 
winę and the tip, came to $23.00, a fair price for an excellent din¬ 
ner and a very pleasant evening. I should add that as this is a 
popular dining room it is wise to reserve a table in advance. Not 
for Mondays, though, the dining room is closed then. Other- 
wise it's open all year except for a week or so in late November 
and early December, and in mud season which is usually late 
March and early April, depending on the weather. 

Finally, thanks to Audrey Patterson, I give you recipes for 
three — well two, really — of the Inn's most popular dishes and 
wish you, as usual "bon appetit!" 


ZUCCHINI SOUP (serves 6-8) 


4-6 zucchini, approx 
8 " long 
1 large po ta to 
6 cups chicken or 
veal stock 


1 med onion 

2 Tbspn butter 

1 tspn ea., chopped fresh 
thyme, rosemary, basil 
or Va tspn dried herbs 

1 cup heavy cream 


Wash zucchini, cut off ends but leave skin on. Peel and dice po- 
tato; slice zucchini thin. Peel and chop onion, saute in butter in 
2 qt saucepan until translucent but do not brown. Add potato, 
zucchini, herbs, salt and pepper to taste. Stir and cook over me¬ 
dium heat 5 minutes to blend flavors. Add stock and cook, cov- 
ered, on Iow boil about 15 minutes until vegetables are cooked 
but not overdone. Puree in blender. Return to sauce pan, add 
cream. Heat but do not boil. Garnish with chopped fresh herbs. 
This is a delicious soup to serve chilled in summer. 


VEAL MARENGO (serves 6-8) 


3 Ib stewing veal, cubed 
2 Tbspn oliue oil 

1 large onion sliced thin 

2 Tbspn flour 

2 cups dry white winę 

1 Ib ripe tomatoes, OR 

2 cups canned tomatoes 


1 tspn basil 
Vi tspn thyme 

2 cloves garlic, mashed 
peel of 1 lemon , 1 orange 

sliced superfine 
Vi Ib fresh mushrooms, sliced 
salt, pepper 


Dry veal on paper towels. Heat oil, saute veal cubes a few at a 
time until brown. Arrange in casserole. Lightly brown onions, 
spread over meat; sprinkle with flour, salt and pepper. Add 
winę to frying pan, boil 1 minutę to deglaze coagulated juices, 
pour over onions. Chop tomatoes, add them, juice, garlic and 
herbs to casserole. Simmer the julienne peel 5 minutes to re- 
move acid taste, drain and sprinkle over all. 

Cover casserole and put into top of 350° oven for HA hours or 
until meat is quite tender. Remove from oven, stir in mush¬ 
rooms and let casserole stand, covered, on stove top about 15 
minutes before serving. Mushrooms will be slightly cooked but 
still crunchy. 

If you're lucky enough to have saffron make saffron rice to go 
with this dish. Turmeric will make yellow rice, too. It won't taste 
like saffron but turmeric has an interesting flavor and the rice 
will look just as inviting. 


RUTH FABRICIUS' TRIFLE 


For Filling: 

Approx. 2 cups cake crumbs or banana bread crumbs 
Strawberry jam or Raspberry puree 

1 cup sliced peaches 

2 Tbspn dark rum 


For Custard Topping: 


H/4 cup milk V4 

i egg 2 

V3 cup sugar 1 

3 Tbspn arrowroot 1 


1 cup chopped pecans or almonds 


tspn salt 
Tbspn milk 
Tbspn butter 
tspn oanilla 


Scald HA cup milk in top of double boiler. In mixing bowl beat 
together egg, sugar, arrowroot, salt and 2 tablespoons milk. Stir 
in scalded milk; cook and stir until thickened. Remove from 
heat, add butter and vanilla. 


To Assemble Trifle: 

Put layer of crumbs in glass bowl. Sprinkle with rum, spread 
with jam, or puree, add layer of peaches. Repeat layers until 
bowl is % fuli. Pour in the custard topping, sprinkle with 
chopped pecans or almonds. 

Chill and serve with whipped cream. 

The name "Trifle" originated in England. Since it is a rather 
rich dessert you serve "just a trifle," but I suspect you'11 want a 
second helping. zO? 
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Stocking Trout on a Mountaintop 


I t is A very cold morning as I drive 
south on route 12A, a few miles past 
the little village of Roxbury. In some of 
the houses the lights begin to come on 
and breakfast smells waft deliciously. The 
sky overhead seems to hang like a heavy 
sheet of lead, but it has not yet started 
to snów. I arrive at the State Fish Hatch- 
ery where workers are already busy with 
morning chores at the many fresh water 
ponds and buildings in the Hatchery 
complex. David Wheeler, a Northfield 
neighbor and the plant foreman, intro- 
duces me to Arthur Washburn and Wil¬ 
liam Ray, his assistants. They say hello 
and go back to their chores, feeding the 
fish, cleaning the narrow troughs and 
picking out a few dead fingerlings. Fro- 
zen shrimp and liver along with bags of 
commercial fishfood stand in a corner, 
waiting to be consumed. 

Over at the Research and Management 
office, I talk to Bob Keir of Roxbury who 
works in the Fish Culture Division and 


Written and photographed 
by Harald Krauth 


studies hatchery diseases and stocking 
schedules. He tells me there are five 
State hatcheries in Vermont. The Roxbury 
hatchery produces about 500,000 fish an- 
nually and sińce smali trout are very 
eager eaters, morę than ten tons of fish 
food is prepared annually. The hatchery 
raises landlocked salmon, as well as 
brook, brown and rainbow trout. 

The average Vermont fisherman who 
enjoys his sport is probably unaware, as 
I was, of the services provided by the 
State. A Fishing Annual and the Vermont 
Guide to Fishing are published by the Fish 
and Gamę Department at Montpelier and 
armed with the information contained in 
those publications, along with the neces- 
sary stamina, patience and endurance, 
should help produce happy results in 
Vermont's streams for anyone. Even 
smali lakes and ponds in the seclusion of 
higher elevations are reclaimed and re- 
stocked by the department. Keir tells me 
that airplanes are occasionally used in re- 
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stocking efforts and that fingerlings are 
dropped into wilderness lakes without 
being injured. The average life expect- 
ancy of a brook trout is four to five years, 
he informs me, and fish up to four 
pounds have been taken. Brown trout 
will live from 12 to 14 years and a record 
11-pounder has been caught. Lakę trout 
will grow to even greater weights. 

Wheeler shows me eggs which the 
hatchery receives and he points out how 
fragile they are at first. "If they are not 
handled with great care, they will break 
just like any other egg," he says. About 
30 days after their arrival in October and 
November, the fertilized eggs have 
reached the so-called "eyestage." Thirty 
morę days must pass before they hatch, 
and then all the troughs are filled with 
tiny fish that have their eggsacks still at- 
tached. Again 30 morę days are required 
until they have matured enough to feed 
on their own. By June and July of the 
following year they will have grown to 
about one-and-a-half to two inches. They 
will then be transferred to outdoor pools 
where they can grow to six or eight 
inches in length. 

One of the most favorable features of 


Hatchery for eman Dauid Wheeler (helów) 
inspects trout eggs which will grow to 
fingerling size before being transported 
to their mountaintop home. 



m. 


the Vermont countryside, certainly from 
the sportsman's point of view, is its net- 
work of smali ponds and lakes, and the 
ample supply of cold-water creeks and 
tributary streams which run into Lakę 
Champlain and the Connecticut River. 
All these, along with the streams in the 
northern watershed, are reputed to be 
good trout waters. Even in the hottest 
days of summer there are plenty of deep 
pools where the bottom temperaturę will 
not rise much above sixty degrees, the 
ideał habitat for trout. In colonial days 
Vermont waters were so stocked with 
trout that indentured servants had 
clauses written into their contracts spec- 
ifying that fish could be served to them 
no morę than a few days a week. 

Surveys madę during the past years 


have left no doubt that practically every 
clean stream in Vermont now has a popu- 
lation of brown, brook and some rainbow 
trout. The West River, the Black River, 
Saxton's River as well as the White River 
and its tributaries in the Randolph and 
Bethel areas, the Wells and Wait's River 
and the Dog River north and south of 
Northfield are all well known trout 
streams. The Winooski south-east of Bur¬ 
lington and the Battenkill River in the 
southwestern part of Vermont are also 
good trout-producing waters. 

But on this particular day, when most 
Vermont trout are protected by thick ice 
cover, Wheeler asks me if I would like to 
join him on a stocking expedition. 1 had 
never seen that operation, and tell him 
I am eager to go. 










Temperatures are hovering around 20 
degrees and the weather forecast warns 
of heavy snows later in the day. Wheeler 
looks up to the clouds and asks me what 
I think. "Storm coming," I say, and he 
nods in agreement. 

A lot of hot water is needed to get 
the gasoline engine of the air pump on 
the truck started, but finally it yields to 
the treatment. Now the icy water of one 
trout pool is pumped into various com- 
partments on the truck. After they are 
fuli, the little engine on the truck is kept 
running and a constant airstream aerates 
the water in the compartments. We now 
back the truck to one of the trout pools 
which holds grown trout. Bill and Ar¬ 
thur, wearing hipboots, jump into the icy 
water and stretch a long net which forms 
a circle driving the trout to one side of the 
pool. David fishes them out with a hand- 
net and dumps them into a tub on a large 
scalę. "Eighty-two pounds eguals 2,000 
fish," he tells me. Within ten minutes 
the truck has been loaded with its silent, 
wiggling cargo and we are on our way. 
As soon as we come to the Stowe area, 
the clouds open and a deceptively benign 
snowfall glides down. We travel back 
roads and finally arrive at our destination 
— the Sterling Lift at Mount Mansfield. 

Four Vermont State Gamę Wardens are 
waiting for us and when we arrive they 
place milkcans into the snów beside the 
truck. David opens the hatches on the 
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truck and fills the cans with the icy water. 
The trout are again caught up with a 
handnet and transferred to the waiting 
milkcans. The ski lift is stopped and a 
morning crowd of skiers is temporarily 
held back to give us elear passage. They 
look puzzled as the milk cans are roped, 
three together, onto the seats of the chair 
lift. I am wearing two sweaters, a goose- 
down parka and an oilskin windbreaker 
over it all. But the driving snów, harsh 
in this elevation, feels like needles on my 
face. The lift starts and our party begins 
the 20 minutę ride to the top of the moun- 
tain. In a few minutes we have lost sight 
of the base lodge and lift house; 13 milk 
cans fuli of trout, David Wheeler from the 
hatchery, four gamę wardens and I are 
on our way. I can now only see the chair 
in front and the one behind me in the 
blinding snów. The wind inereases as we 
go up, the chairs sway slightly and all 
sound is tightly muffled. 

The snów begins to fali heavier and 
heavier, the fir trees on both sides of the 
lift glide by as if they were hastily exe- 
cuted water color sketches. I can sense 
the mountain rise steeper in front of me. 

Suddenly the lift stops, jerks up again 
and then stops for good. The milk cans 
are hoisted off the chairs and loaded onto 
a huge Caterpillar snów machinę that had 
been waiting at the top of the lift. I jump 



on the open end of the machinę with the 
cans and the four gamę wardens. The 
driver and David Wheeler sit in the cab. 
The terrain is a series of steep ups and 
downs. We all try to hang on to some- 
thing and I find myself marveling at what 
this machinę can do. Suddenly the ride 
smoothes out and with surprise I notę 
how fiat everything is around us. "We 
are on the lakę," one of the gamę wardens 
tells me. A heavy pole rises on the 
horizon. I assume it is some sort of a 
marker. We puli up next to it and the 
deep, rich roar of the engine stops. We 
all jump down and one of the wardens 
removes the marker. Then they all start 
to dig with shovels and down some feet 
below the snów, a layer of fresh pine 
branches is visible. After this layer is re- 
moved, I see a large square hole chiseled 
into the ice. There is no time to be wasted 
— the lids are removed from the cans 
and their contents are dumped into the 
hole. 

It does not take morę than five min¬ 
utes before all the cans are empty. The 
trout have survived and hurry away un- 
der the ice undoubtedly delighted, if 
trout can be delighted, with their new 
freedom. By now my fingers are almost 
stiff: I have been working my cameras 
and lenses without gloves. I try to light a 
lighter to warm my fingertips but it 


doesn't work. All my pockets are fuli of 
snów. 

Just as suddenly as the stillness of the 
lake's surface had been disturbed by our 
voices, silence will return and the con- 
tinually falling snów will erase the tracks 
we have left. Two thousand six-inch trout 
now have a new home on the top of a 
Vermont mountain. I turn around on the 
loading platform of the snów cat trying to 
find a secure position for my feet on the 
slippery surface. As we start climbing 
down the steep grade, the vast expanse 
of the lakę dissolves in swirling hues of 
whites and greys. This time we ride the 
machinę all the way to the base of the 
mountain, stopping now and then and 
moving very slowly because the trail is so 
steep. Halfway down, some skiers over- 
take us and disappear in a blaze of color 
up ahead. When we are finally back at the 
lift house, we walk to the fish truck and 
crawl into the cab, anxious to find some 
warmth. It comes slowly. Steaming cups 
of coffee help. But there is a warmth in 
satisfaction that I can feel from the men 
around me. The job went smoothly and 
they are pleased. And for me, from first- 
hand experience, I know a little morę 
than I once did about fish-stocking in 
Vermont, and I'll remember gratefully 
the next time Tm out with my tackle, 
rod, and kreel. c o? 
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A subscription to Vermont Life is a gift that keeps giving, and a gift that says 
something rather special about the giver. It's a gift that says "Share Vermont 
with us. Share this very beautiful and unique part of the world with us." And a 
gift subscription sends that message four times a year, in a magazine that now 
has morę color than ever for a price that remains $3.50. 


The Vermont Life Engagement Book, 

desk sized and spiral-bound for easy 
and convenient use, is a treat to the eye 
with dozens of colorful Vermont scenes, 
and also serves as a useful daily re- 
minder ($2.95). 


The 1975 Vermont Life Wall Calendar, a perennial sell-out 
(order yours early!) features 14 magnificient scenes of Vermont 
country-side, each gloriously keyed to the season of the year. 
With notę space provided for daily reminders, the calendar is as 
yaluable as it is handsome ($1.95). 




To order products shown on these 
pages use the bind-in envelope 
form found in this issue. Don't 
forget the other fine Vermont Life 
products, including the three Rare 
Trade Posters and the Vermont 
Naturę Book. Write for our free 
catalog. 
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Vermont Album, the new best seller published 
with the Vermont Historical Society and the 
Stephen Greene Press, is a magnificent trip 
back to the days when Vermont was building 
its character. With photographs covering the 
seven decades before the Depression and a 
highly acclaimed text by Ralph Nading Hill, 
readers are transported back to relive this 
serene and stable period of Vermont history. 

Large format, 144 pages, with 236 black and 
white photographs ($12.95). 

Vermont: A Special World is the most extensive color pic- 
torial record of Vermont ever published. An all-time best 
seller, it graces homes throughout the State, and the world. 
Large format, 168 pages, with 142 full-color views ($15.00). 


The Winter line-up of gifts includes Vermont Jigsaw Puzzles ($4.00 each), Ralph 
Nading Hill's adventure The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95), the spooky 
stranger-than-fiction Mischief in the Mountains ($5.95) or Noel Perrin's inval- 
uable Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50). 






















W ith this page, we would like to in- 
troduce readers to a new feature 
which will regularly wind up each futurę 
issue of Vermont Life. We'd like to think 
that the intent of this page is self-ex- 
planatory (these tzvo pages, actually: 
we're feeling a little expansive for start- 
ers). And if the page itself doesn't im- 
mediately clarify its existence, we are 
hoping the title of the page — The Cider 
Press — will answer all lingering uncer- 
tainties. But because this is a debut, and 
because literary events of this moment 
are often superfluously gilded, we'll try 
to offer a bit of an explanation for The 
Cider Press' s being. 

To begin with, this page's reason for 
being gets nicely entwined with the rea¬ 
son it is called what it is. We wanted to 
establish a house page; a page that intro- 
duced some Vermont Life contributors 
from time to time, or an occasional mem- 
ber of the magazine staff. For a few is- 
sues, we tried inserting the briefest of 
possible biographies along with stories 
and articles that writers were publishing. 
We thought that was a step in the right 
direction, but contributing photogra- 
phers — never known widely for their 
diffidence (with a few major exceptions) — 
indicated that our direction was moving 
markedly backward. "People don't want 
to know who wńtes in Vermont Life/' this 
minority lobbying group held. "They 
want to know who takes the pictures." 

And so we thought, for a fleeting mo¬ 
ment, maybe those little boxed biog¬ 
raphies which attended each article 
should be devoted to the photographers. 
The reasoning would be difficult to buck: 
when we get compliments here, it is one 
reader in ten who allows that he or she 
enjoyed something they read. The rest all 
enjoyed something they saw. 

So, to satisfy everyone, we decided to 
initiate this finał page of house news. We 
will use it to introduce writers and pho¬ 
tographers and illustrators and everyone 
else who helps mold and form the maga¬ 
zine into what it is. We will also include 
the locater map on this house page, a fit- 
ting place for this useful and appreciated 
guide, as well as any items which, for one 
reason or another, were rejected by the 
"Green Mountain Post Boy" (on page 36 
this issue, rejecting very little). 



The Cider Press 


So what to cali it? "The House Page?" 
Sounds like a real estate guide. "The Last 
Word?" Some might discern religious 
overtones. "Over and Out?" Negative. 

It was Penny Candy, whose first name 
"Edna" was discarded by her husband — 
illustrator Robert Candy — many loving 
years ago, who came up with the title 
that seemed to work. "A cider press is 
where they put every part of the apple 
that is too good to discard but that has no 
other real place to go. Why not cali this 
last page The Cider Press?" Once again 
Mrs. Candy was coming through for us 
beautifully. The name fit the intended 
purpose like a calfskin glove. 

With explanations out of the way, it 
seems a good place for introductions to 
begin. We would want to start with Córa 
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Cheney, Ellen Foscue Johnson and Ethan 

Hubbard whose brace of articles on 
Snowmobiling begin this issue. Writer 
Cheney and Photographer Johnson had 
one rather marked point of agreement 
with Writer/Photographer Hubbard, 
though the two teams had never met. 
They were both looking into the burgeon- 
ing sport of snowmobiling with decidedly 
jaundiced eyes. They were new to it, they 
felt alien to it, and they harbored the sus- 
picion that Vermont might be a lot better 
off without it. 

Happily, Cheney, Johnson and Hub¬ 
bard share another personality trait: they 
are each unflinching believers in people. 
And so when their introduction to snow- 
mobilers took place — Cheney and John¬ 
son with members of the Vermont As- 
sociation of Snów Travelers (VAST) and 
Hubbard with a group of Safari travelers 
passing by his Craftsbury home — good 
things happened. Scratch six jaundiced 
eyes. 

Clyde H. Smith, who photographed 
the Lower Waterford cover photograph 
in this issue along with the take on the 
"Shelburne Museum . . . Between Bliz- 
ards" (page 10) is among the most prolific 
photographers in this area and a valued 
contributor to Vermont Life. Of course 
not a word less could be said about Ralph 
Nading Hill, author of the Shelburne ar¬ 
ticle as well as many other articles and 
books (including the recently published 
and widely acclaimed Vermont Album 
which is available through this issue's 
bind-in card). Hill, who has been asso- 
ciated with this magazine for 23 years, is 
playing an important part in the forma- 
tion and assembly of "The Vermont 
Book," a new project to be published in 
conjunction with the upcoming Bicenten- 
nial observance. 

Authors are sometimes never better 
able to convey the real meaning of a story 
(and sometimes never less equipped) than 
when its essence involves their own life's 
work. The former is the happy case with 
Fonda Lichtenstein and Andy Bryner 
who bring us the thoughtful story on 
Vermont's new pioneers (page 14). Their 
presentation is spot-lighted by the pho¬ 
tographers of John Perry of South Straf- 
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ford who joined them as they sought out 
these independent new home builders. 
"Whenever we found one/' he says, 
"there would be clues and hints and out- 
right suggestions of a dozen others. It's a 
trend, and a good one." 

Peter Miller, who combined with his 
favorite author in photographing the 
story of C. B. Vaughan (page 25) and then 
teamed with the charming New York 
escapee Judith Edwards (Osborne) in 
presenting the story, "Five Minutes from 
Jeffersonville" is another one of this 
magazine's brightest stars. Unfortunate- 
ly, he holds the same status at several 
other magazines — most notably those 
which attend themselves to the art of 
downhill skiing — and is not always as 
available as one might wish. (He's one of 
those people, it should be noted, whose 
tape-recorded answering service encour- 
ages callers to leave a message after they 
hear the "bleep." So far, we've resisted.) 

A name frequently appearing in Ver- 
mont Life is that of Charles Morrow Wil¬ 


son who wrote the engaging article on 
"Vermont Swappin' " (page 32) which 
was accompanied by Robert Vogel's 
delightful illustrations. Wilson is proba- 
bly the most prolific writer to ever grace 
these pages and at age 70, the idea of 
slowing down in any way merely amuses 
him. A resident of Putney, he is a man 
whose interests are enclyclopedic, and 
whose offerings on these pages have in- 
cluded articles on the billboard ban, local 
mining and manufacturing, Green 
Mountain Toys and (soon to be pub- 
lished) a commentary on the bottle ban. 
He has also written over 50 books which 
rangę from the physiology of the plant 
root to a biography of Dred Scott. 

Ann Day Heinzerling, who presents 
her "Winter Walks" (page 46) owns the 
Knoll Farm Inn in Fayston where em- 
phasis is on simple country living as it 
was 40 years ago when it was a flourish- 
ing hill farm. As is obvious in her prose as 
well as in her photography, Heinzerling 
is a poet whose gifts go for splurges in the 
hill country she calls home. 


Some other familiar names which 
might be coupled with less than familiar 
faces below include Patricia and John 
Belding, who became a writer/photog- 
rapher team for the first time sińce they 
began sharing last names with their ar¬ 
ticle on the granite quarries of Barre (page 
19); Frank Lieberman, a very close friend 
of Vermont Life who makes his home in 
Pomfret, designed this magazine for a 
decade and is now putting together reg- 
ular reviews of some of Vermont's out- 
standing inns and restaurants; and final- 
ly, Lud Munchmeyer, the distinguished 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. photographer 
whose regular visits to Vermont just as 
regularly produce color artistry — as seen 
in this issue's scenie section and back 
cover. 

It has been impossible — even in this 
expanded opening tum of the Cider Press 
— to mention all of our contributors. Be- 
cause we delight in new names and faces 
but feel very grateful for the familiar 
ones, this feature will be one that defies 
constancy. — BV 



Munchmeyer 















A toumscape in Bethel, a zoartn place on a frigid day, 
is seen łhrough the fragile frame of a Yictońan door, 



















